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THE HYMN OF THE WILTSHIRE LABORERS. 


BY CHARLES DICKENS. 





“Don’t you think that we have a great need to ery to our God 
© put it in the hearts of ouf gracious Queen and her members of 
wo to grant us free bread?’’—[{Lucy Simpkins, at Brem- 
Oh God, who by Thy Prophet’s hand 
Didst smite the rocky brake, 
Whence water came at thy command, 
Thy people’s thirst to slake ; 
Strike, now, upon this granite wall, 
Stern, obdurate and high; 
And let some drops of pity fall 
For us who starve and die! 


The God who took a little child 
And set him in the midst, 

And promised him his mercy mild, 
As, by Thy Son, Thou didst; 

Look down upon our children dear, 
So gaunt, so cold, so spare, 

And let their images appear 
Where Lords and gentry are! 


Oh God, teach them to feel how we, 
When our poor infants droop, 

Are weakened in our trust in Thee, 
And how our spirits stoop; 

For, in thy rest, so bright and fair, 
All tears and sorrow sleep; 

And their young looks, so full of care, 
Would make thine angels weep! 


The God, who with His finger drew 
The judgment coming on, 

Write tor these men, what must ensue, 
Ere many years be gone! 

Oh God, whose bow is in the sky, 
Let them not brave and dare, 

Until they look, too late, on high 
And see an arrow there! 


Oh God,remind them! In the bread 
They break upon the knee, 
These sacred words may yet be read, 
“In memory of Me!” 
Oh God, remind them of His sweet 
‘ Compassion for the poor, 
And how he gave them bread to eat, 
And went from dvor to door. 


WHILE I MAY. 


‘Papa, shut the book, please; let us play together; 
I'll be Patty Wotton in her gown o’ gray, 

¥amma'll be a lady buying all my berries, 

, And you will pay in silver—papa, what you say ?” 





lages ot the Poets, open at your sweetest, 
You will be to-morrow what you are to-day; 
Bit the sunny eyes here, if I now deny them, 
When I fain would meet them may have turned 
away. 


Sitzing birds are songful only in the Spring-time, 
Fossoms will be blossoms only for a day, 

Golen hair is golden but a little longer, 
Sovll make your heart light, darling, while I may. 


Ever ;jJling fancy, charm away the present, 
Sutmon all thy magic, honor bright in play, 
Let 1; little maiden in her seventh summer, 
Be, wrinkled woman in a gown 0’ gray. 
—Old id New. 


SPT! of all efforts to prevent it, there is crowded out 
from ‘js issue a very interesting biography of “Aunt 
Fannyjage,” written by Mrs. Burleigh. Its length 
would,ave compelled the omission of other matters 
Whicl.ould not be delayed, and so reluctantly, it has 
been + on the galleys until another week. 





LETTER FROM PARIS. 


PARIS, rue Mollet, 92, June 8, 1870. 

DEAR Epiror:—I have long wished to thank you 
for your excellent newspaper and to express the sym 
pathy I feel for it. I should certainly have addressed 
you sooner, but a too hurried existence hinders me 
from realizing my best intentions. Paris life is even 
more absorbing to those who are occupied with ideas 
than with pleasures. Such great centres, when they 
are active and stimulate thought, lead to activity in too 
many objects. 

A woman also, who is taken up with intellectual oc- 
cupations, is much more busy than a man. Now, in 
assuming these new cares, she has not abandoned the 
old ones. Superintendence of the house, care of the 
family, social duties, all obligations to which man is au- 
thorized by use and situation to escape from, or to 
trust to his wife, hang heavy on her as before, and no- 
body thinks of alleviating her charge. And for the 
most part, would she herself desire this? No; for it 
isa great error to believe that thought is prejudicial to 
sentiment. On the contrary, thought extends, improves 
it, and causes it to be more scrupulous, 

But you know all this as wellas me. Your successes 
are very precious to us here, and console us for our 
forced inaction. The political situation of France, so 
different from that of America, is, and will be long the 
great obstacle to our progress. The greater number of 
superior men—I mean those eminent in mind—are 
with us. But, too much predccupied by the daily fight 
they maintain in the tribune and in the press against a 
powerful thief of our liberties, they, for the most part, 
consider that our claims have come too soon, and they 
have no place, or little, to give us in their newspapers. 
We vainly represent that the woman’s question is, above 
all, the heart of the political question in France; that it 
is by women that old ideas and old tyrannies are pre- 
served, and that it will be so as long as women receive 
an inferior education and are dependent. Preposses- 
sion, of the day and of the hour govern these pretended 
thinkers, and move them more than any others. Politi- 
cians are always and everywhere the same. 

We are nevertheless not disheartened. Only, being 
forced to swim against the flood, we are not going fast. 
We are, however, to open soon one school for girls, the 
programme of which I enclose here for you. Since we 
cannot, at this moment, influence the legislation, the 
more direct cause of our feminine dependence, we act 
on woman’s education, in order that she be rendered by 
it worthier of a better conditfon, and more capable of 
exercising her rights, and requiring them. To this 
country, as in all others, woman is a slave because she 
consents to be so. Our school, and those which will 
follow it, will teach her to consent no more, 

On the other side, we have caused to be prepared, by 
learned jurists, a bill asking for absolute equality of man 
and woman in marriage. Two deputies at least are 
completely of our opinion; but they hesitate to present 
this bill to such a legislature, so stupid and stubborn in 
old ideas. 

Be sure, incidently, that M. Prevost-Paradol is with 
these, and not with us, on the point of feminine subor- 
dination, and that he has written no favorable pamphlet 
on the woman’s question—as your paper asserted some 
weeks ago. When a man here is an editor of the jour- 
nal des débats, an academician and a future senator, he 
is for defending abuses and not for destroying them. 
Much surprising news comes sometimes to us from 
America, and probably reciprocally. I should like to 
describe to you our society as it really is; for the ocean 
which separates us rolls many mistakes in its waves, 
from one shore to another, 

I had the pleasure to see your friend, Mrs. Kate N. 
Doggett, and have been happy to talk with one of your 
country-women, so devoted to our great and true cause. 
I wished to say to you myself, Madam, how much I 
thank you for having presented my work, “La Femme 
et Les Meurs,” to your readers, and for sending me your 
intelligent and respectable journal. 

Yours, friendly, 
L. CHAMPSEIX |“André Léo”]. 





CLEAN HANDS. 


Mr. Jacob Bright, the courageous leader of the Eng- 
lish Parliamentary advocates of Woman Suffrage, has 
been lately speaking severely of a supposed tendency 
toward free-love doctrines, on the part of several prom- 
inent leaders in the American branch of the move- 
ment. Those thus impeached will doubtless deny the 
charge in theirown way. But were they unable to deny 
it, the imputation upon the general character of the 
American movement would be equally unjust. Yet it 
is very easy to see whence it originated. 

The Woman Suffrage movement in England was not, 
asin America, an agitation coming directly from the 
people, and hence having a popular character. In its 
present phase it began mainly with one man—John 
Stuart Mill. When Lady Amberley was in this country 
in 1867, she expressed the opinion that were Mr. Mill to 
die, the movement in England would be in danger of 
dying with him. But even at that time, the American 
agitation was so widely spread, and had sprung up in 
so many forms of popular agitation, that you might 
have cut off the heads of a dozen leaders and the work 
world have gone on. 





But there is this disadvantag®, on the other hand 


about a popular movement. What makes its strength 
makes also its weakness. You can keep nobody out. 
There is a chance for every malcontent to come for- 
ward; and, therefore, every radical movement in Amer- 
ica must bring together, as Emerson said, “All the soul 
of the soldiery of dissent.” An agitation on the Eng- 
lish plan can select and exclude. Mr. Bright can mar- 
shal his marchionesses and parade his peeresses, and 
carefully exclude the people of damaged reputation and 
those with cracks in their brains. Compared with these 
choicer elements, an American popular convention 
seems but a ragged regiment, indeed; but it is our way 
of working and it may yet prove the best. 

There never was a time in the American Woman Suf- 
frage movement, when it had not a small minority of al- 
lies who disbelieved in marriage. The names of Mary 
Gove Nichols, Stephen P. Andrews, and others, will 
readily occur to memory. These expressed their opin- 
ions with honest frankness. Others, no doubt, held 
similar views, but were less honest in expression. 
These things we all know. But we also know that the 
strength of the Woman Suffrage movement showed it- 
self in this, that their views not only never were accept- 
ed on its platform, but never even got a hearing, being 
ruled out by general consent. Whenever they were 
brought up, the general aversion was so manifest, that 
they were dropped again. You may read over the series 
of reports of the early conventions from the beginning, 
and you will not find an exception to this statement. 
The common-sense of the whole body of advocates 
has compelled those who held free-love opinions, if such 
there were, to keep them carefully in the background. 
At all meetings large enough to be in any way repre- 
sentative of the masses, this has held true up to the 
present time. And those who have written in the Wo- 
man Suffrage newspapers, even if they have tampered 
with the dangerous question, have scarcely ever openly 
avowed themselves advocates of “free-love.” This 
proves the overwhelming feeling, the other way, in the 
mass of those who carry on the general movement. 

This is as it should be. The object of the Woman 
Suffrage agitation is simply to secure equality between 
man and woman. No matter how unjust may be the di- 
vorce laws, or the property laws, or the systems of édu- 
cation, this movement has nothing to do with them so 
long as they bear equally upon both sexes. When the 
marriage laws bear alike on both, we dismiss them; 
when the laws of property touch both equally, we have 
nothing more to say about those; when schools and col- 
leges make no further distinction of sex, then we leave 
the remaining reforms to others. In America, as in 
England, the immediate aim is to give woman the bal- 
lot; and the secondary aim, to give her equality, in all 
respects, with man. This done, the work of the move- 
ment, as such, is ended. 

But to do this, one thing is needed throughout—clean 
hands. If ever a work needed sincere and unselfish la- 
borers, and those only, it is this. The platform of this 
agitation is no place for selfish ambitions, nor for the 
tricks of politicians, still less for the restoration of dam- 
aged character. So sensitive is the community, espe- 
cially to anything that mars the purity of woman, that a 
single unguarded utterance, ora single discreditable ally, 
may neutralize the good done by many sincere laborers. 
In a country of popular agitation, it is impossible, nor 
would it be desirable, to draw the lines as closely as in 
England; yet much can be done to keep up the tone of 
aconvention or an organ, by the resolute purpose of 
those who control it. John Horne Tooke used to say 
of an opposing counsel, that he himself would rather at 
any time lose a cause, than be condemned to hear Adair 
gain it for him. It is not possible, in any American ag- 
itation, to exclude the bores. But it is possible to do 
something to discourage those who take hold of the ark 
of the Lord with unclean hands. 

Thus much and no more, we can concede to the hon- 
est remonstrances of Mr. Jacob Bright. And we can 
make them a means of good to ourselves by the method 
of the German poet :— 

“Whoso mistakes me now, but spurns me on to make 
My life henceforth so plain, that no one can mistake.” 
T. W. H. 








WHAT WOMEN ARE DOING, 


Miss Amy M. Brady is the first woman office-holder 
in North Carolina. 

Over four thousand women operatives in a factory at 
Vienna recently assembled and demanded higher wages, 
and but eight hours’ work. 

There is a woman’s newspaper in India, the Bunga 
Mohila,or Woman of Bengal, published at Calcutta in 
Bengali, and edited by a Hindoo lady. 

It is said that a young mulatto girl of great beauty is 
now being trained for the American stage by a retired 
actor, oncé a great celebrity. She will make her debut 
as Cleopatra. 

Mesdemoiselles Clara and Blanche Gottschalk, sisters 
of the late eminent musician, will appear in a concert 
in New York next winter, the one as a vocalist—the 
other as a pianist. 

Young ladies at Fort Scott, Kansas, have resolved to. 
furnish entertainments twice a week, for twenty-five: 
cents & head, to young men who may be stopping there 
without friends or acquaintances. 











Clara Barton, the soldiers’ friend, gives permission for 


the establishment of the proposed “Clara Barton degree” 
in the Grand Army of the Republic, “if her name can 
be made more useful to the cause than another.” 


The nuns of England gratuitously educate 56,612 of 
the poor, besides which they have a refuge in which 
they provide for 379 penitent women, who have been re- 
claimed, 

Queen Victoria has signed her commendation of the 
proposed meeting of the Evangelical Alliance in New 
York, and recommends the Church of England, of 
which she is the constitutional head, to take part in it. 


Mrs. Getchell, of Philadelphia, who a few nights ago 
fired upon a burglar in her house, is a niece of the na- 
val hero, Commodore Stephen Decatur, and a daughter 
of Major Levi Twiggs, of the Marine Corps, who fell at 
Chepultepec. 

Two young women turned out with spades and hoes, 
and paid their road tax by labor in the town of Beloit, 
Wisconsin, the other day. This is not so very uncom- 
mon in the West, where many German and Scandina- 
vian women are owners of large farms, 


An old Scotch lady in Dr. Seudder’s church, at San 
Francisco, on a recent Sunday, was disturbed by the 
giggling of some flirting girls in the pew with her. The 
old lady deliberately rose in service time, and shook the 
misses till she had taught them better manners. 


Pittsburg has two first-class oarswomen, and one of 
them, Lotty McAlice, says, in accepting a newspaper 
challenge: “If I can find backers I will row the lady 
‘that the McKee Club will put against me. If I cannot 
get backers I will row her on the Fourth of July in the 
regatta.” 


The Chinese washermen in San Francisco, having 
formed a protective union, nearly a hundred laundry- 
women in the city have signed an agreement to form a 
“Woman’s Codperative Anti-Chinese Laundry Associa- 
tion,” for the purpose of securing the custom they are 
now deprived of by Chinese competition. 


Miss Brewster, in a letter from Rome, dated May 4, 
says: “Miss Cushman left Rome, en route for America, 
last Saturday evening. Her present intention is to sail 
for the United States the 18th of August, and remain 
there until November, 1871, then return to her Rome 


has lived in Rome a number of years.”’ 


Leontine Melin, a handsome blonde of eighteen, was 
crowned the other day at Nanterree, as the most virtu- 
ous woman in France. It was Abbe Helyot who found- 
ed the institution at Nanterree, in consequence of which 
every year a prize of virtue was awarded to the woman 
declared by a jury of notabilities to be entitled to it. 
The reign of terror in 1793 interrupted the distribution 
of the prizes, but it was resumed again in 1804, 


The Independent says of the argument for Woman 
Suffrage, before a committee of the Connecticut Legis- 
lature last week, made by Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford, pas- 
tor of the Universalist church in New Haven: “One of 
the ablest of New Haven’s doctors of divinity assured 
us that her points were well made, and the whole per- 
formance of such a character that it would have done 
credit to a first-class man; and at the same time 
she did not compromise her womanly delicacy and dig- 
nity.” 

Not only has Lady Amberley, daughter-in-law of Earl 
Russell, taken the platform for the cause of Women’s 
Rights, but Miss Helen Taylor, the step-daughter of 
John Stuart Mill, is among the most able champions of 
her sex in Eugland. Women as distinguished as Miss. 
Hare, Mrs. Grote, wife of the historian of Greece, and 
the wife of Professor Fawcett, have also joined the can- 
vass for the new franehise. The wife of John Bright, 
like John Bright himself, is another lover of impartial 
suffrage. Miss Angelina Burdett Coutts, one of the 
richest women in Europe, already votes in vestry meet~ 
ings. To these may be added Frances Cobbe, George: 
Eliot (Mrs. Lewes), George Sand (Mme. Dudevant) the 
Princess of Prussia and a host of others. 


As a class, American women are not extravagant; as. 
a whole, they are in fact the best of economists; for: 
they make small means go farther in their own expenses 
and in their- households than any women in the world. 
That there are extravagant women, as there are men, 
no one of course denies, That there are some who live: 
only to make a show and glitter is true; but in compar- 
ison with the whole number of wives and mothers andi 
sisters and daughters, there are but very few indeed. 
Go up and down Broadway, through all the streets,. 
into all the cities and large towns, and where you find: 
one place fitted up for women to trade and buy in, you 
will find ten saloons, restaurants, Grog-shope, cigar stores, 
sample-rooms, concert-halls, and other places, where 
men pay large sums in the aggregate for things which 
profit neither “body, mind, nor estate,’ but weaken the 
one, enervate the other, and waste the last.—WN.. Y. 
Evening Post. 














WHAT I LOVE. 

I love to see a modest man, 

Who never tries to “put on airs’’;- 
Who loves for others’ good to plan, 

And who in all their sorrows shares ;. 
I love to see a woman who 

Treats with respect the humble poor; 
Who, when they call, ne’er lets them go 

Away complaining from her door. 
P love to see a boy well “‘dressed,’’ 

By Fenno, from the head to feet;- 
Whose stock of “CLoruine” is the best, 








Corner of Beach and Washington streets. 


home, which is as handsome as it is comfortable. She 
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FARMER BROWN’S WASH-DAY. 


“Tt is no use of talking any more about it, Sally. You 
know very well I cannot afford it, What! ten dollars 
for a clothes wringer! Why, it’s enough to be pestered 
all the time for money to buy new clothes to wring. 
My mother and grandmother managed to wring the 
clothes with their own industrious hands. They wasn’t 
so atraid of using their hands in those days.” 
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FARMER BROWN’S GRANDMOTHER WRINGING. 


“But, husband,” here interrupted the wife, taking ad- 
vantage of a lull in the storm of indignation, “it is not 
a question of hands mainly, although mine are sadly 
blistered by wringing hard and heavy clothes. A wring- 
er costs but ten dollars, the very best of them, and they 
will save clothing to that amount in a short time.” 

“Humph, who says so?” grunted the farmer from his 
cloud of tobacco-smoke. 

“Every one who uses them,” replied Mrs. Brown. 
“They do not wear the clothes as the twisting of hand- 
wringing always does, and the wringer leaves them so 
much drier, that they do not freeze so hard on the line, 
consequently they are not broken in a slight wind. Be- 
sides, they dry so much quicker, which often saves being 
beaten about by storms.” 

“Some agent has been telling you a fine story with 
which to bamboozle me out of ten dollars. You seem‘ 
to have learned it all by heart, too.” 

“T have seen no agent,” replied the wife, with scarcely 
repressed indignation. “Mrs. Jones has used a wringer 
for years, and she says it saves her half the labor of 
washing, besides the wear of the clothes.” 

“Well, I wish Mrs. Jones had held her tongue. You 
women are always setting each other to teasing us poor 
men out of every moment’s peace, and every cent of 
money. If you had the money to earn, it would be quite 
a different story.” 

“I think, Mr. Brown, that when I did have ‘the mon- 
ey to earn,’ I never had so much difficulty in getting 
enough of it to keep myself decently clothed, and I had 
the tools to do it with, provided by my employers with- 
out so much grumbling.” 

“Well, well, I don’t want to hear another word about 
it;” and with this—a man’s last resort when the argu- 
ment is all against him—he puffed away at his old pipe 
more vigorously than ever. 

Mrs, Brown’s mind was in a high state of indignation. 
More than this: she was decidedly wrathy. She sat 
with her patching, growing every moment more dis- 
gusted with her own folly; with marrying a widower 
who only wanted a smart woman to keep the house in 
order, cook for the hired men, and mend the boys’ cloth- 
ing. 

Cheaper! was it not, than to hire a woman to do it? 
and it is a lamentable state of things, that in this coun- 
try, at least, it is a great deal easier. Thousands of girls 
that would have been offended at the very thought of 
doing housework for a living, with good wages and 
plenty of leisure, would have married the well-to-do Mr. 
Brown with his farm, and his horses and his large 
house; even with his rough, noisy boys, and his awk- 
ward, untrained girls, as an offset. Mrs. Brown sat si- 
lent, thinking. Her husband was thinking also. “I’m 
glad she takes it so easy; it won’t do to let a woman 
have her own way about spending money. Never 
should have anything left in the bank. Always thought 
before that Sally was a little set in her way. She gin 
up that notion mighty quick this time, though.” 

Perhaps, Mr. Brown, you had better stop smoking 
just long enough to look at your little wife. You can- 
not read her thoughts, you are not sufficiently versed 
in woman nature; but, methinks, you might mark the 
compressed lip, and see the occasional flash in the blue 
eye. 

Mrs. Brown was not one of the many women who 
“speak everything right straight out, just as they hap- 
pen to feel.” 

Rejoice, O ye husbands! who have wives who scold 
when things go wrong. It is the pent-up feeling, like 
the groans and cries of one in pain, and the best sur- 
geons say they are a necessary relief to the nervous sys- 
tem, A woman who receives your unkind refusal in si- 
lence, and with calmness, does not do it because she 
has given up the point, but because she is determined 
to have her own way in spite of your refusal. 

Listen to Mrs. Brown’s thoughts: “‘His grandmo- 
ther’s industrious hands, forsooth. Wonder if she 
scrubbed and washed, and ironed, and baked, and mend- 
ed for a crowd of wild creatures like his children; who, 
having succeeded in wearing out their own mother, 
seem trying to consign me to a place by her side. 

“‘Tf we had the money to earn!’ I should like to 
know if I don’t help to earn the money just as much 
when I am toiling.over that heated cook-stove, prepar- 
ing the food for the men and boys, as if I were out in 
the pleasant fields, driving the horses, or gathering and 
binding the grain. 

“‘*No money to spend!’ Money enough for farm im- 
plements, from ‘the corn-planter and the cultivator, to 
the mower, the reaper, and the thrashing-machine, of 
all sizes and of every price, until the yard is literally 
filled with them. And those were all necessary. She 





réally could not see why. His grandfather dug holes for 
the corn with his ‘own industrious hands,’ and made 
the boys follow after to drop the corn and fill up the 
hills. In those good old days they bent their backs over 
the scythe at the earliest peep of day, instead of riding 
lazily along on a mowing-machine.” 

“T’'ll have that wringer if I go out washing to pay for 
it,” was her mental dismissal of the subject, as she put 


up her sewing that evening. 
* = . * * * . 


It seemed as if Providence had intended to assist her 
in her resolution. 

Hardly was breakfast over the next morning, and the 
men-folks out to work, whon a boy from the neighbor- 
ing town came to the farm-house door. 

“Please, ma’am,” said he, “can you tell where our folks 
cau get a girl to help through the harvest? Father told 
me to take the wagon and ride until I find one. He 
wants me to bring one home with me, if it is possible, but 
I have been trying two or three days before, and I see 
no chance for us yet. Every one is harvesting, and all 
the girls are busy everywhere I go.” 

“Have your folks a wringer ?” 

“Yes, a UNIVERSAL WRINGER.” 

“And a washing machine ?” 

“Yes, a first rate one, one of Dory’s, my little sister 
works it every week.” 

“What kind of a churn ?” 

“Oh, we don’t wish the girl to do the churning, father 
says that is too hard for the women-folks, s0 we take 
turns in doing it, us men and boys.” 

“What wages do you pay ?” 


“Father told me to offer three dollars a week in the’ 


harvest, and if I found a good one,*he would pay four.” 

“Well, I will go with you, if mother is willing.” 

This little deception was used in order to avoid the 
danger of village gossip. Stepping into the next room, 
she wrote a brief note to her husband, stating, as men 
do sometimes in such notes, that she was called away 
suddenly upon business, and would return in about 
three weeks. 





MRS. THOMPSON’S DAUGHTER WASHING. 


Then packing a few necessary articles into a small 


valise, she accompanied the delighted boy to his home. 
. * — . * * * 


Great was farmer Brown’s astonishment upon return- 
ing home to dinner, to find upon the table, instead of 
the tempting viands, his wife’s note. 

It was carefully kind, and he had really nothing of 
which to complain, but it was appalling. Six hungry 
men and boys. Dinner time and no dinner. Worse 
than all, no wife to find fault with for the delay. The 
closets were ransacked, and a hasty meal was the result; 
but the stove was stiff and cold, and they all thought 
that they had had no dinner. 

“But why on airth didn’t Sally write me where she 
was goin’? Perhaps some of her folks are dead. Har- 
vest time, too. How can we manage to get along? 
Heavens and airth; where can I get a hired girl? Bus- 
iness! what can a woman have to call her away from 
home in harvest? I’m afraid some of these wimmin’s- 
rights wimmin has been talking to Sally. She’s seemed 
very queer lately.” 

It would be useless to attempt to write all the troub- 
les for the next three weeks to farmer Brown. 

A girl was hired after a long and vexa:ious search, 
but the bread was sour, the cotfee muddy, the tea slops, 
potatoes soggy, and the meals served all so late, that the 
hungry men were glad to get them in any condition. 
The harvesters grumbled, and a portion deserted him 
when the hurry was greatest, and quite a quantity of 
grain was lost in consequence of not being stacked be- 


fore a heavy rain. 
. * * * * - . 


Just three weeks after her departure, Mrs. Brown 
alighted from a farm wagon, and entered her own 
house. Disorder and dirt reigned supreme, but with 
help of the girl, who really tried to do her best, and 
needed only careful supervision, she succeeded in chang- 
ing the aspect of the kitchen and sitting room in a few 
hours. 

When the men-folks came to dinner, the table wore 
its former inviting look, and the pretty hostess sat at its 
head, in her accustomed place. Farmer Brown was so 
delighted, that he forgot the lecture he had so carefully 
prepared, through three weeks of indignation for her 
return. 

“Where on airth have you been, Sally?” he asked, 
the first time they sat together alone. 

“At Mr. Thompson’s, in A ;’ was the quiet an- 
swer. 

“Any of: ar folks? I never heard you speak of them.” 

“No, they were strangers.” 

“Heavens and airth, Sally,’’ (this was all the swearing 
farmer Brown ever did), “what ever possessed you to go 
off among strangers in harvest time ?” 

“I was earning the money for a wringer,” was the 
simple answer. 

Had a thunderbolt struck farmer Brown, he could not 
have been more completely paralyzed. She went on. 

“I thought while I was about it, I might as well earn 
myself this pretty and cheap dress to work in. I like 








as well to look neat, as before I was married, and if I 
mistake not, my husband likes to have me. 

“Mrs, Thompson kindly taught me how to sew upon 
her machine, and so I made the dress in a few hours. 
I eould earn a sewing machine for myself, by staying 
there a few weeks longer, after I have fixed you all up 
again at home.” 

“Never,” said Mr. Brown, decidedly. “Why, Sally, 
your absence has cost us over a hundred dollars already, 
and it will take us along time to get back in the old 
track again.” 

“T never intend to get back into it again,” she answer- 
ed slowly and solemnly. “It was the path to an in- 
valid’s life, and sure death. If my absence was the 
cause of money lost, then by my presence in my house- 
hold, and performance of my duties here, I help to earn 
that money, and it is only just thata reasonable portion 
of it be expended in lightening my toils.” 

“Well, Sally, I suppose the old farm will supply all the 
help and tools you need, without you going anywhere 
else to earn them.” 

“T hope so,” she replied, the slightest possible gleam of 
merriment flashing into her eyes, ‘‘as it will be so much 


pleasanter.” 
- * * . . . 7 


Within a very few days thereafter, Mr. Brown sur- 
prised his wife by bringing home a Dory WaAsHING 
MACHINE, and a UNIVERSAL WRINGER, telling her 
that he did not believe that a square box like that could 
work at all—“the thing wasn’t possible,” according to 
his reasoning. 

Mrs. Brown, however, assured him that Mrs. Thomp- 
son had given her the requisite instructions; had prac- 
tically upset all her pet theories on the subject, and she 
would take great pleasure in doing the same thing for 
him, on the very next wash-day, if he would allow her. 

On the first Monday following, Mrs. Brown arose quite 
early, had her kitchen fire made, water pumped from 
her cistern, and put a kettle full of it, with soap enough 
to make a strong suds, on the fire to boil. Her husband 
came in soon after, saying, “Sally, I am real curious to 
see that pesky thing work. Set about it, won’t you?” 

Sally, however, assured him that she was not quite 
ready yet, that the water had not boiled; that she re- 
quired BorLine Hot Sups, to wash clean, and that the 
water was then only warm enough to enable her to soap 
the streaks where the clothes were unusually dirty. 

Having by this time separated the flannels and col- 
ored articles from the white clothes, Mrs. Brown soaped 
the streaks along the seams, and wherever else they 
were particularly soiled, and having selected a shirt each 
for her husband and his four sons, John, Tom, Frank 
and Jim, placed them in the-Washer, under the shelf 
beneath the Wringer. The first shirt was put next to 
the end of the Washer, the next shirt against that, and 
so on, until the whole five were in place, side by side, 
evenly along the whole length of the Washer. She now 
poured into the Washer a pail and a half of the boiling 
hot suds, at the same time telling her husband to work 
the lever a few minutes, to see how easy it was. 

He laughingly assented, saying that he didn’t see 
“how tilting them two sticks could do the washing.” 

In about three minutes’ time, Mrs. Brown ordered 
him to stop “tilting;” that he had done enough—that 
she would now show him the result. Then carefully 
taking up a shirt, she passed it through the UNIVERSAL 
WRINGER, and, on examination, it proved to be white 
and clean. Her husband was greatly astonished at this 
state of affairs, so contrary to his theories, and the ex- 
perience of his mother and grandmother, as well as that 
of his first wife, who all heki that it was not possible 
to wash with “boiling hot suds,” because boiling water 
was known to set the dirt. He was most anxious to 
have all this explained, but Mrs. Brown declined enter- 
ing into any explanation, unless her husband would 
continue to assist her as he had done. He readily again 
assented, telling her that it was only “child’s play.” 

Another batch of clothing was putin,in the same 
manner, and subjected to Mr. Brown’s “tilting” for 
about three minutes, and as before, passed through the 


Although he had seen it done, and “fairly done, too,” 
still, it didn’t seem to him possible, that his grandmother, 
who always boasted of her “eighty years’ experience,” 
could be mistaken in so important a matter as using 
boiling hot suds. “TI tell you what it is, Sally,” said Mr. 
Brown, “when you put them first bilin’ suds in that 
box, I thought I see the spirit of my old grandmother 
a-pullin’ of you to keep you from a-doin’ it,” 

“All imagination, husband,” responded Mrs Brown, 
who by this time had served the family with her fra- 
grant and smoking hot coffee. I do not doubt that all 
your grandmothers, for generations past, have pursued 
the old, beaten, unreasoning track so long, that they 
neither knew nor cared for any other method, than 
that of rubbing the clothes to pieces, to get them clean, 
while they gradually wasted away their health and 
strength in the effort. Woman, up to the present time, 
has had a hard lot in life. Her work was never done, 
and your sex, while availing itself of all that was new 
and useful in saving your labor, seemed either incred- 
ulous or indifferent about labor-saving machines for 
house-work.” 

Mrs. B. was quite elated at her triumph, and was 
about to proceed in true woman’s-rights method of in- 
flicting upon ber husband a homily upon the duty of 
heads of families, as far as possible alleviating the hard 
lot of over-tasked women having the care of numerous 
children, by procuring for teem all articles of real merit 
that will lighten their labor; when Mr. Brown inter- 
rupted her with: 

“Hold up, Sally! Ido declare, your agoin’ to deliver 
a lectur’ instead of a-tellin’ us how bilin’ hot suds wash, 
clothes clean. Come, let us hear that now.” 

Mrs. Brown, being thus reminded of her promise to 
explain, proceeded to say that Mrs. Thompson, perceiving 
that she was not well informed on the subject of wash- 
ing, had instructed her by asking questions, and requir- 
ing explicit answers, in each case insisting on a reason 
for every answer given. For instance, when I objected 
to the use of “boiling hot suds,” she asked: 

“Don’t you always boil your clothes after washing ?” 

“Ves,” 

“For what purpose do yon boil them ?” 

“Because it makes them white.” 

“Why does it make them white ?” 

“I don’t know why; but it doés make them white.” 

“Is it not because it removes the last dregs of the dirt, 
that you did not succeed in rubbing out ?” 

“T suppose that must be it,” was my answer. 

“Well, then, if boiling removes the hardest part of the 
dirt—that which you could not rub out—does it seem 
reasonable that it would set the dirt that is easiest to 
get out ?” 

“Well, no, it don’t look exactly reasonable.” 

“Then, why do you say it sets the dirt?” 

“Because I always heard that it would,” was the 
only answer I could make, 
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FARMER BROWN’S DAUGHTER WRINGING. 

“Yes, yes, I understand,” said Mrs. Thompson, s:m- 
pathizingly, “you, like a majority of our sex, continuc to 
pursue the same weary, plodding round of toil, without 
once reasoning upon the snbject. Now let us two rea- 
son together, and see if we can’t understand how, and 
why, clothes are made clean by the use of soap and hot 
water. I have given some thought to the subject, and 
have learned that we use soap for the purpose of unit- 





Wringer. This was continued until all the white 

clothes were washed, the flannels being hung on the line | 
without rinsing. Next, the colored articles were wash- | 
ed in suds not so hot. Now each article was carefully 
examined, and wherever a spot was found with any dirt , 
not wholly removed, they were again soaped and re- | 
turned to the Washer—the last suds having been drawn | 
off. A pail and a half of boiling hot suds was now put | 
in the Washer, and the clothes treated as before, blue- | 
ing as usual, in rinsing. 

















ing with the dirt and grease, forming a new chemical 
compound, soluble in hot water. The hot water dissolves 
and washes out this compound, and by expanding the 
fibres of the cloth, enables the soap to more easily at 
on the spots that are most dirty—even so dirty asto 
soil the fabric through and through. Your experieice 
has taught you that these are the spots that require biil- 
ing, and you never thought why.” 

“No, I confess I did not,” was my answer. 

“Well, I think I can tell you. When washingby 
hand, it 1s not possible to use boiling hot suds, bec ise 
the hands will not bear them. They must be ool 
enough to enable you to keep the hands in, and t.ng 
measurably warm on commencing, they graduallyool 
as the wash proceeds. Thus, you see the fabric »m- 
mences to expand on being placed in the water, ¢4 it 
contracts as the water grows cool, when no amoit of 
rubbing will remove the dirt. It is only after 2ing 
once more soaped and boiled, for the purpose ofgain 
expanding, that the dirt comes out. I dare sj that 
you have remarked that the clothes are whit that 
are wrung out of the hottest of water?” 

“TI answered that I had.” 

“Then Mrs. Thompson put a batch of wk clothes 





FARMER BROWN’S GRANDMOTHER WASHING. 


All this took about an hour and a half’s time, and 
within the next half allof the clothes were rinsed, wrung 
a second time, and hung on the line to dry. By this 
time breakfast had been prepared by the girl, and was 
already on the table waiting, and rarely, if ever, had the 
Brown family gathered about the fable in a happier 
mood. Mr. B. was eager to have his wife explain to him 
how it was possible for boiling hot suds to wash clean, 
when “everybody said they wouldn't.” 


in the Washer, as you saw me do this nr ing, and 
| her daughter worked the handle a few mes; with 
| precisely the result you witnessed with y shirts— 
they were entirely clean. She said, “Now; I under- 
| stand it, the soap I rubbed on the soiled sp softened 
| the dirt, the boiling hot water expanded thi 4s, and 
the handles being worked rapidly, the clot’’are con- 
| stantly being turned over, and the hot Wi pressed 
| through them at a different point every time /ter the 
| lapse of about three minutes, and before th#*any Op- 
portunity for the fibres of the goods to cont. they are 
passed through the Wringer, and if the dimots have 
been carefully soaped, they cannot be otbise than 
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clean, and all this while the hands have not been in the 
water.” 

Farmer Brown expressed himself as greatly pleased 
with the investment of the Washing Machine and 
Clothes Wringer. He told Sally that he was now con- 
vinced of his duty in the premises, and, before leaving 
the breakfast table, arranged for an alternate detail of 
his daughters in assisting his wife on wash-day. It was 
“so easy,” that he did not see why his girls couldn’t do 
the hardest part of the work as he had done, while Mrs. 
B. could exercise her brain talent in superintending and 
directing. 

This programme was duly adhered to, to the great 
comfort and happiness of Farmer Brown’s family. Mr. 
Brown was delighted, that from the first time the Wash- 
ing Machine and Wringer were used, there were no 
more cold dinners on wash-day. One would now think, 
to peep into their house, that Mr. Brown was agent for 
ALL the women’s labor-saving machines ever invented. 


LADY AMBERLEY ON THECLAIMS OF WOMEN, 


[CONCLUDED FROM LAST WEEK.) 

Before leaving this part of the subject I must refer 
once more to the unsexing argument. Is idleness the 
one crowning beauty of woman, that work is an object 
so much to be dreaded for her? Or is it useful work 
only that is dreaded, or remunerative work, or possibly 
work that must be performed outside her home? If 
this be so, how can we tolerate the 779,000 domestic 
servants that work in Great Britain, for are they not 
all women working for their living away from homes? 
Is remunerative work the bugbear of our protectors ? 
I fear there is some jealousy of the competition of wo- 
men on the part of the men; for an eminent medical 
man lately advised ladies to take to pharmacy when 
they wished to be doctors, and had the requisite educa- 
tion for the profession. Now in pharmacy of hospital 
nursing, there is nothing intrinsically different as to the 
fatigue of the life, or the delizacy of the work, from doc- 
toring, except that the latter requires a higher educa- 
tion, and consequently commands better pay. If the 
education is obtained, I do not see why the pay should 
not follow, and why the woman capable of it should 
not earn her thousand a year when she can, instead of 
being content with a hundred in the pharmacy, or pos- 
sibly £40 as a nurse. I will agree with my opponents if 
they say it is not the work done, nor the education giv- 
en, that unsex a woman, but some kinds of labor, some 
kinds of misery and want of education, that unsex her. 

1 believe that those who are afraid of this she-monster, 
the unsexed woman, are often thinking of such cases as 
that of the women working in cval-mines, crawling 
nearly on their knees, with scanty clothing, and be- 
grimed in dirt; or perhaps of the sad specimens of fe- 
male humanity that haunt the police-courts and bad 
neighborhoods of towns. If these specimens are in 
their minds, I will agree with them that a woman can 
indeed appear most unwomanly; but we must differ 
again as to what was the cause of this degradation. It 
is not from work, not from mixing with men, nor with 
the world, that this, change is effected, but from the 
same causes that deteriorate the men whom they mix 
with—ignorance, idleness, recklessness, poverty, vice, 
and the crimes that follow in their train. These are 
the causes that unsex women, and make a monster of 
that being who is capable of shedding a halo of softness 
and feeling over this working world. But it is not the 
equality of women with men that is responsible for 
these degraded forms of womankind; and it is precisely 
to sweep away these results of our present system that 
I wish to see women in a higher position in the world. 
Miss Parkes, after saying that she would like to see 
many more means of livelihood open to women, ex- 
presses a hope that it will be but a temporary arrange- 
ment, and that the idea will never be established that 
women can shift for themselves, and thereby make men 
less mindful to provide for the women of their family. 

Mr. Theodore Parker says that the large class of un- 
married women is peculiar to classic and Christian civ- 
ilization alone, and that in Christian countries this class 
is increasing rapidly, and to them the domestic function 
is very little, often nothing. He does not think that 
this state will last, as marriage is necessary to the soul 
and body of man. Consequently, he hopes this is a 
state of transition from the time when every woman 
was a slave, and dependent on some man, to a state of 
independence, where there will be no subordination, but 
the two will be codrdinated together. I cannot be so 
sanguine as to imagine that the balance of the sexes 
will be so equal; but the temporary stage is one of such 
great suffering, and must be of such long duration, that 
we are bound to do all in our power to alleviate it; not 
dimming our eyes to the facts as they at present exist. 
We have neither harems nor Mormon homes, on the one 
hand, for the surplus women who look to matrimony as 
an occupation; nor, on the other hand, the convents of 
the Roman Catholic countries which so admirably filled, 
in their day, that longing felt by women for work, a set- 
tled home, a noble life, and devotion to a cause. It is 
not work, then, in itself, which unfits any one for their 
proper function in life, but a work that is not adapted 
to their capacity. 

Perhaps you will tell me that this is all very well for 
the poor, but ladies in the upper and middle classes of 
life are the ideals of what woman should be, and that 
you will have no iconoclasts breaking this beautiful im- 
age which we have hitherto worshipped. The lady, par 
excellence, is then to be kept from work and the world, 
to preserve all those maidenly and matronly charms 
which are so much prized by men; in plain English, 
the rich woman is to have no profession but marriage 
offered to her; that those who do marry may be of the 
stamp hitherto approved by men. Granted that this is 
their first professsion, what is to become of their ener- 
gies before this happy crisis, a period often of some du- 
ration, owing to the difficulties in the way of early mar- 
riage? What is to become of the childless, of the wid- 
ows, of the spinsters? Are all these to sit at needle- 
work, and dawdle out their day, visiting, reading with- 
out purpose, and envying their happier companions ? 

I will not admit that even for the wife and mother a 
limited sphere of action is desirable, or that the Greek 
wife described by Mr. Grote, in his book on “Plato,” is 
to be our ideal. Mr. Grote says: “We must remember 
that the wives and daughters of citizens were seldom 
seen abroad; that the wife was married very young; 
that she had learnt nothing except spinning and weavy- 
ing; that the fact of her having seen as little and heard 
as little as possible was considered as rendering her 
more acceptable to her husband; that her sphere of 
duty and exertion was confined to the interior of the 
family. The beauty of the woman yielded satisfaction 
to the senses, but little beyond.” Can we wonder, if 
this was the kind of companion destined to engross the 
affections of men, that her destiny was a failure, and 
that among the Greeks marriage was looked upon as es- 
sentially commonplace, and, as Mr. Grote tells us, the 
wife was quite unable to call up “that pitch of enthusi- 
asm which overpowers all other emotions, absorbs the 
whole man, and aims either at the joint performance of 
great exploits, or the joint prosecution of intellectual 
improvement by continued colloquy.” (Vol. IL, p. 207, 
of Grote’s “Plato.”) 











Where the mental inequality exists, but is wholly 
unfelt and uncomplained of, it is generally because 
the great aims and intellectual improvement have dis- 
appeared under the deadening influences of perpetual 
contact with-a commonplace mind. It is strange that 
there should not be a greater difference between the 
lives of women existing at such different periods and in 
such different surrounding circumstances; for in the 
life of the married lady held up to us often as the ideal 
type, there is much similarity to the Greek picture we 
have just considered. She has much spare time. If she 
lives in luxury and wealth, servants, nurses, schools, gov- 
ernesses, in fact all that money can give, take all the 
small cares and duties of household life off her hands. 
Let us recall the old hymn which tells us who finds work 
for idle hands to do. Her mind is empty, her hands are 
not ns py to work; there are no great interests to 
her, and she is doomed to the life of inactivity, mentally 
and physically, which is thought fitting by the public 
opinion of her class. Could not this ample leisure be 
employed in some political, scientific or social work, ac- 
cording to her aptitudes ? 

Any- attempt made or felt by women to be desirable, 
in the direction of new work, is too often crushed in 
the bud by that fatal advice inculcated so strongly in 
the education of all girls—“That the highest merit of 
woman is not to be spoken of for good or for evil.” A 
glorious contradiction was given to this theory of wo- 
manly excellence in the past, when the first female mar- 
tyr died for her faith in the sight of thousands of spec- 
tators; and to come to modern times—is the life of the 
queen one that is devoid of the great interests of po- 
litical work, official work, and social work? Has this 
constant public career, these public ceremonies in which 
she is the central figure, this cultivation of mind which 
she brings to bear on the duties she has to perform, 
made her one whit less a real woman, a loving mother, 
a sorrowful widow, and a ready sympathizer with all 
forms of sorrow and suffering that come to her notice ? 
She has been held up as a model for English women; 
and that this has been done shows that the beauty 
of her domestic life has not been impaired by the 
great public life she has led, and by the great na- 
tional interests that she has made her own, nor by 
the shouts and acclamations of multitudes who always 
rush to welcome her wherever she appears. I trust 
now that the time is passed when idleness is a thing de- 
sired, and that work will evermore be looked upon as a 
good thing in itself. If needful and good for the mass, 
surely each one is the better for contributing to that 
general good. Remember a saying of a modern philos- 
opher, “What is good for the swarm is good for the bee.” 

Taking now for granted that the deterioration of wo- 
men will not be the effect of this change, let us see how 
materially they can benefit. In the case of the married 
woman, the right to her own property and earnings will 
be a great boon in unhappy unions. Where the mar- 
riage is happy there will be no need for interference on 
the part ot the law, and except as regards property, 
—— of children, and divorce on the same con- 

itions for both, the law cannot enforce equality in mar- 
riage; the rest must be left to the private arrangement 
of each couple and enters into another sphere. In the 
case of those desirous of being married, but waiting for 
many years from absence of sufficient means, surely the 
woman would be happier and better off if she were able 
to employ that time in amassing money to hasten the 
end in view, than pining in idleness through the best 
years of her life. The original cause, and the cause of 
the long duration of the present subordinate position of 
women has been sometimes and perhaps truly, consid- 
ered, from the Darwinian point of view, to be owing to 
the struggle for existence in which the weaker beings 
must always be subdued, and in some cases even tram- 
pled on; and it is asserted that our position is only an 
effect of that law. Let us grant it isso for the sake of 
argument. 

ln former times brute force was the only power 
in the world; a8 civilization has gone on, the heroic and 
military virtues have given place to the more amia- 
ble ones, and each age has had its type of virtue. 
The present type is one to which woman can aspire as 
well as man. In the age of military heroism, a woman 
could seldom distinguish herself equally, though Joan 
of Arc was an exception to the rule; the field was gen- 
erally given up to the physically strongest. With the 
growth of the more refined virtues she took a higher place 
and struggled into intellectual existence. That she has 
been fit for this existence cannot be denied by those who 
make possession a test of fitness, nor by others. Who 
took to the fruits of this moral development of woman 
in such instances as Mrs. Fry, Mdlle. de Stasel, Malle. 
Guyon, Mrs. Somerville, Mdlle. de Longueville, Miss 
Carpenter, Miss 8. Cobbe, Hannah More, and an innu- 
merable host who have done work in various spheres ? 
Now that government, the arts and sciences, have all 
thrown a gentler glow over the aspect of modern life, 
the sphere of action is still further enlarged, and by her 
power to gain adinission to that which is still withheld 
from her she will prove her right to political existence 
even to the mind of a thorough going Darwinian. 

That this coanepenen may be accomplished, it is 
certainly necessary there should be some struggle in the 
sense of agitation, aud of efforts made to remove exist- 
ing grievances; hence have arisen societies, discussions, 
bills, debates and petitions. The more women help in 
this agitation the sooner will they all start fair in the race, 
and till women have votes, those things which concern 
them alone are sure to be made to give way to those 
that are pressed for by the constituents who have 
power at elections. If we believe in representative in- 
stitutions, we must be convinced in the material advan- 
tage to women in the acquisition of a vote. Political 
power is a protection, and it is in that sense, and not as 
a right, that I demand it for women. Much has been 
done in the last few years in the education of the public 
on this subject through the means of literature, the 
press, and speeches. 

We often hear a feeling expressed by those opposed, 
that a polling-booth would be no fitting place for a lady. 
But I confess that my experience teaches me that a 
poliing-booth in the early morning is a far quieter place 
than the husting on nomination-day, or the public mar- 
ket-place on polling-day, yet these two places have been 
sanctioned by public opinion as quite suitable for the 
wives and friends of candidates at elections. Even if it 
be a little unpleasant, a trifle noisy, and an occasional 
flour-bag or egg finds its way to the sacred precincts of 
the lady, she is supposed to bear it with equanimity for 
her husband’s sake. I ask her to go through much less 
inconvenience for her own sake pa that of her country. 
Mr. Mili first proposed to give the political franchise to 
women in 1867, when 75 members voted for it in a house 
of 273. Amongst the 75 were found two most distin- 
guished members of the present government, Mr. Bright 
and Mr. Stansfield. Mr. Jacob Bright brought in his 
bill for removing the electoral disabilities of woman this 
year, and the second reading was carried by a majority 
of 30. Onthe motion for going into committee it was, 
however, thrown out. This being so, we must renew 
our efforts till we have convinced a sufficient number of 
members to insist on its being carried, and make it a 
hustings question; that being the surest means of 
hastening the convictions of the timid and the apathetic, 
and of inducing opponents to meet us with argument 
and reason, and notonly by ridicule. 

The first meeting of this society for this object was 
held on July 17, 1869, and the second on March 26th of 
this year, in London. Mrs. Taylor presided on both oc- 





casions, and several ladies made most admirable speech- 
es, At the first meeting Mr. Mill pointed out the vari- 
Po -—_ we have by Sag —— oe : the force of jus. 
ce. a. e age, the ng ascendency o! 
moral over physical force, the philanthropics irit which 
seeks to help the weak and oppressed; the democratic 
spirit which deems a class unprotected unless it is repre- 
sented—the new conception of self-development—the 
new habit of estimating beings for what they are intrin- 
sically worth. This to the Ohristian should long have 
made all people equal, not only in the sight of God, but 
in the eye of the law. There is another society for the 
promotion of the married woman's property bill, man- 
aged by women and doing effectual work, as the change 
in public opinion on this subject shows in the last four 


years. Both these societies are getting up petitions to , 
| chance of attaining to the most perfect development of 


present to Parliament, and I should be glad if any pres- 


ent have been induced by any argument of mine to sign | her bei 
'end—and in that direction most 


them. Petitions have their use asa means of educat- 


are varieties springing from the common basis—human- 
ity. There is no inequality between them, ‘but—even 
as is also the case among men—diversity of tendency and 
of special vocation. Are two notes of the same musical 
chord unequal! or of different nature? Man and woman 
are the two notes without which the human chord is im- 
possible. Consider woman, th as the partner 
and companion, not merely of your joys and sorrows, 
but of your thoughts, your aspirations, your studies, 
and your endeavors after social amelioration. Consider 
her your equal in your civil and political life. Be 

the two human wings that lift the soul towards 

ideal we are destined to attain.” That the extract you 
have just heard may oppeet to some too ideal is possi- 
ble; that it has been fulfilled in many cases is neverthe- 
less true; and that woman may in every case have the 
, and the power of carrying out to its fullest 
ble to herself— 


ing those ignorant in politics, and of testing the real those talents or energies with which she is endowed; 
desire that exists for the object petitioned for. The ig- | that she may be to mankind, as well as to man individ- 


norance of women of any movement in the world of 
politics is often mistaken for apathy; but once show 
them that any practical grievance would be attended to 
at once, if they were the holders of political power, and 
had authority to question their numbers, and make their 
vote depend on his answer, and they would become as 
keen politicians as the men they live with. No sooner 
was the municipal vote granted to women, than in the 
small town of Leicester between 2,000 and 3,000 women 
= themselves on the municipal register; does this look 
ike indifference? Great steps are also being taken in 
the higher education of women. A College giving the 
same education as that of Cambridge has been opened 
at Hitchin, and various courses of lectures in London 
and Edinburgh by University professors, 

This, however, is too large a subject to enter on here. 
Many, moreover, are willing to go with us in the educa- 
tion question, but sgy that when it is what they call 
finished, women should not seek to go further through 
the golden gate of knowledge. To expect a woman to 
cultivate all her faculties, and her mental powers, and 
then to acquiesce in a life of inactivity, “a life of noth- 
ings, nothing worth,” would be unreasonable. If she 
needs that the same opportunities be open to her as to 
men, her demand is only just and rational; nor is it a 
loss to herself only, but the community also sustains a 
loss of force, labor and energy by barring the door to ev- 
ery external occupation to one-half of the human race. 
Have these timid people so little faith in nature—so lit- 
tle faith in their power to win a woman—or in her in- 
stinct to be a true wife and mother, that they must 
hedge this rebellious creature round so that she may 
have no outlet except into matrimony? When she en- 
ters into it, cannot you trust her to find out how far it 
engrosses her whole being? 

recisely in proportion to their enlightenment will wo- 
men, on the whole, see more clearly what their true 
work is; and that that work need not always be identi- 
cal with that of men, nor yet so opposed that ‘‘the men 
must work, and the women must weep.” With prog- 
ress men differentiate in their employment ; why should 
not women follow the same law of social economy? 
When all is open to them it does not follow that they 
will become soldiers and sailors, iron workers and black- 
smiths. The law of national selection will operate here 
as throughout creation, and what they are fitted for 
they will perform. If theydo not perform it they will 
soon be replaced by the fitter instruments for that partic- 
ular work; but we have never yet had a fair trial. It 
still remains to be seen if they cannot fulfil the offices 
of doctors, of preachers, of educators, of clerks, of sick 
nurses, of poor law administrators, of printers, of report- 
ers, of shop-keepers, of book-keepers, as well as these of- 
fices have been filled already. The relief of the poor has 
been considered as a fit sphere for woman for some time, 
and the reason that amidst all the good they have done 
there has been so much mischief in charity, is the ab- 
sence of the sense of responsibility in their dealings and 
their ignorance of political economy. ‘These two defects 
would, I hope, be remedied in a state of society such as 
we wish for. It will be noticed that in the spheres of 
work I have indicated for women I have not mentioned 
any that can be objected to on the physiological ground 
we long-continued muscular exertion is injurious to 
them. 

Having now passed in review, certainly in the most 
cursory manner, the various obstacles to those changes, 
both in public opinion and in the law, which we, who 
are supporters of the claims of women, are anxious to 
effect, I will briefly sum up the measures which we con- 
ceive to be required in order to secure that equal jus- 
tice, which is all that we demand. We desire—lst— 
That there should be a great improvement in the edu- 
cation of girls, and a@ restoration to them of those en- 
dowments originally intended for both sexes, but which 
in some instances have been appropriated exclusively to 
boys. 2nd—And as a natural sequence to the first 
requirement, that equal facilities should be granted to 
women for the attainment of the highest education, 
and of University degrees, in order that their special 
faculties may not be consigned to compulsory idleness, 
but may be turned to the benefit of society. 3d—That 
all professions should be open to them, especially that 
no new act, medical or otherwise, should actually ex- 
clude them as they are excluded now. 4th—That mar- 
ried women should no longer be debarred from the sep- 
arate ownership of property, in order that the r may 
enjoy that protection which the rich purchase for them- 
selves by the cumbrous arrangement of marriage settle- 
ments. 5th—That a widow should be recognized by 
law as the only natural guardian of her children. 6th— 
That the franchise should be extended to women as a 
means of power and protection in all matters affected 
by legislative action. 7th—That political and social in- 
terest and work should be open pe ae | to them, so that 
if there be talent or aptitude in any of them, the State 
may not be the loser, both by the exclusion of those 
qualities they share with men and of those characteris- 
tics of themselves. 8th—That public opinion should 
sanction every occupation for women which in itself is 
good and suited to their strength. %th—That there 
should be no legal subordination in marriage. 10th— 
That the same wages should be given for the same work. 
But I hear some of you ask: “All this being granted, 
cui bono?” I answer you simply: We hope and wish 
to try if an infusion of justice and more occupations of 
new vigor and new life, of warmer sympathies and 
larger hopes, into women’s lives will not alleviate some 
of the suffering of this struggling life. If it alleviate 
but few it is well; if it have the effect I anticipate it 
will do more, at all events let us hope. 

“Die Welt wird alt und wieder jung, 

Doch der Mensch hofft immer Verbesserung.” 
And sad will be the day when we become sceptical of 
individual and social progress. 

In conclusion allow me to refer to the chapter on the 
family in a beautiful book, on “The Duties of Man,” by 
a great Itaian patriot, where, after dwelling on the 
beauty of family life, he says: “Like every other ele- 
ment of human life it is of course susceptible of progress. 
Seek ‘n woman not merely a comfort, but a force, an in- 
spiration, the redoybling of your intellectual and moral 
faculties. Cancel from your minds every idea of superi- 
ority over women; you have none whatsoever. ng 

rejulice, and inferior education, and a perennial le 
 Atarra and injustice, have created that apparent in- 
tellectual inferiority which has been converted into an 
argunent of continued oppression. Man and woman 


ually, a helpmate in the truest sense of the word, is the 
ardent desire of those who are seeking to promote the 
claims of woman. (Loud cheers.) 

The CHAIRMAN remarked it was the wish of Lady 
Amberley that if - one objected to some of the points 
raised in her paper, those objections should be expressed. 

Mr. R. Porter said the whole tone of Lady Amberley’s 
lecture was so full of earnestness, there was so much of 
reality and depth of conviction, that he had no heart to 
offer anything in the way of objection. (Laughter and 
cheers.) Indeed, with very much that Lady Amberley 
had said he must say that he agreed. He supported 
what the leeturer had said with reference to the em- 
ployment of young women as clerks in America, and 
confessed that if young men entered themselves for work 
for which female labor would seem to be most suited he 
did not see why young women should not invade some 
of the more manual occupations. With regard to what 
Lady Amberley had said about married women’s prop- 
erty he must say that he entirely agreed; but there were 
some points on which he diffe from her ladyship, 
He thought as far as he had been able to judge of. elec- 
tions in this and neighboring boroughs that it would be 
a misfortune to give women the suffrage. He was afraid 
that the bitterness which too often prevailed at elec- 
tions would most likely be increased if the vote was giv- 
en to women. He must say that he had never heard a 
lecture in which he was more interested, and he hoped 
Lady Amberley would not think it as an undue compli- 
ment, when he said that the grace and the charm of the 
lecturer had gone a long way towards making some of 
her sentiments palatable. (Laughter and cheers.) He 
proposed that the warmest thanks of the meeting be 
given to Lady Amberley for her great kindness in giving 
the lecture. (Applause.) 

Mr. Wilberforce, in the course of a few remarks, al- 
luded to the desirability of females receiving. a better 
medical education than was now offered to them. He 
also referred to the law which affected the property of a 
married woman, and said it ought to be selormaed. 

Lord Amberley briefly replied to the observation of 
Mr. Potter and Mr. Wilberforee on behalf of Lady Am- 
berley. He expressed himself as being in favor with 
what Lady Amberley had advocated in her paper, and 
thanked the meeting for the very kind attention which 
had been paid to her —e during the delivery of the 
lecture. (Applause.) e seneiuded by proposing a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Dorington for presiding. 

The meeting then separated. 

Two petitions lay fer signature in the ante-room, one 
to the House of Lords in favor of Married Women’s 
Property Bill, and the other in favor of the Extension 
of the Franchise to Women. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION IN VERMONT 
eame together with an almost senile contempt for 
“these ’ere new-fangled notions,” and disposes of the 
proposed amendments with a savage dispatch that is 
quite amusing. The only reform that has thus far pre- 
vailed is the change from annual to biennial sessions of 
the Legislature, which was adopted by a close vote, and 
which succeeded more from a desire to save $50,000 a 
year than from any conviction of the expediency of the 
measure on more general principles. Of the other im- 
portant amendments roe by the Council of Censors, 
Woman Suffrage and the executive appointment of 
judges, although correct in principle, gained no hold 
among the people, or in the convention, because in a 
rural population the theoretical defects that these 
measures would remedy find no voice as practical evils. 
The constitution might be full of errors, any one of 
which would reduce a commercial or urban community 
to anarchy; but so long as they did not crop out in its 
actual working, the people of the State would take no 
pains to correct them. Like all retired States, Vermont 
is conservative. Her very devotion to liberty is a pro- 
duct of conservatism, since she was always free, and 
her reluctance to introduce the reforms now proposed 
isan exhibition of the same characteristic. She con- 
serves not only her political purity, but also her ancieut 
and inadequate schools, and her prejudices against 
equal rights for women.—Springfleld Republican. 








THe second annual session of the American Philolog- 

ical Association will be held this year, at Rochester, New 
York, commencing on July 26. For many years the 
professors and friends of linguistic science in this coun- 
try have desired to have better opportunity for mutual 
exchange of views on philological topics. Meetings 
were held in New York city two years and a half ago, 
which resulted in the organization of a national Associa- 
tion which should embrace in its scope the whole field 
of philological investigation and instruction, and which 
should be open to all professors of language in our edu- 
cational institutions, as well as to others interested in 
the special objects. The first annual session was held 
at Poughkeepsie, on which occasion a large number. of 
literary gentlemen were present, and discussions on 
many interesting subjects occupied their attention. 
This Association being open to ladies, five have already 
availed themselves of the privileges of membership: 
Miss Helen M. French, Principal of Mount Holyoke 
Seminary; Miss Alice R, Boise, daughteg of Professor 
Boise, of Chicago University; Miss Eliza L. Geiger, of 
Vassar College; Miss Hélené Muller, of New York; and 
Miss Martha B. Flint,of Monticello. Other ladies will 
doubtless be admitted during the session at Rochester. 
—Harper’s Weekly. 
. Intrvots has the honor of being the first State in the 
Union to adopt Woman Suffrage. It is true she allows 
this right to be exercised only by foreign-born women who 
were naturalized in this State before the first day of Janu- 
ary last. Under Sec. 1 of Article VIL. of the new consti- 
tution, this class of women can vote. There are some 
women in the State who have been naturalized, but the 
number is not large. Had all the foreign-born women 
who have lived in [mois for five years obtained the 
required certificates from any court of record in this 
State (which they might have done), before last Janua- 
ry, they could have voted at the coming election. We 
therefore have Woman Suffrage in Illinois, but in homeo- 
pathic doses.—Chicago Legal News. 


THIRTY years ago when a woman of New York was 
made a member 0 the business committee of the Amer 
ican Anti-Slavery Society, the innovation caused a split 








and the formation of a new society. 
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THE CONCORD, N. H., MEETING. 


Petitions for woman’s enfranchisement have been 
pouring into the New Hampshire Legislature, until they 
were at last referred to a special committee. On last 
Thursday week, this committee gave the petitioners a 
hearing; and on their invitation, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Mrs. Elizabeth K. Churchill, and ourself, went to Con- 
cord, to give “the reasons why” women should have the 
ballot. The members of the Legislature came out in 
force to hear, and our good, tried friends, Nathaniel and 
Armenia White, learning their intention in advance, 
opened spacious “Eagle Hall” for their convenience, and 
that of the townspeople who wished to see and to hear. 
Warm’ as the evening was, the thermometer up 
in the nineties, some way, the hall was packed, and 
great numbers went away who could not gain admit- 
tance. Rev. Mr. Blake, a Congregationalist minister of 
Concord, has done the cause good service by vilifying 
and abusing it, until he got up quite an interest in it. 
It was partly owing to his efforts that we had so grand 
an audience. 

We will not give an epitome of the speeches. We 
lack space and time, and the weather is too warm. We 
are writing in a room where the thermometer stands at 
99 degrees, and are in so parboiled a condition, that with 
Sidney Smith, we would be glad to “take off our flesh, 
and sit in our bones.” We envy the skeleton we saw 
this morning in a “Museum of Anatomy,” and are ina 
mood to barter Paradise for a reserved seat in an ice- 
house. Talk of writing! We should like to suspend 
respiration, unless we could inhale air that is not scorch- 

ins: But, a truce to complainings, and—revenons 4 nos 
moutons. 

Gen. Wilson, who twenty years ago was famed 
throughout New Hampshire for his eloquence and ora- 
tory, was chairman of the committee, and presided at 
the meeting, and very handsomely introduced the speak- 
ers. Mrs. Howe spoke with more pointed and pungent 
power than usual, dwelling on the deterioration of 
American womanhood, and showing the cause, and sug- 
gesting the remedy. We have never been so impressed 
by her, as on this occasion. Mrs. Churchill read a letter 
from Rev. Mr. ‘Savage, a Congregationalist clergyman of 
the State, who advocates Woman Suffrage, and who 
in a late ministerial gatheving, took up the gauntlet 
thrown down by Mr. Blake, and defended the woman’s 
cause and its advocates, from the slanders of his brother 
minister. We shall publish the letter hereafter. It 
was our turn next, when we did the best we could in 
the sweltering heat of the evening. 

. Knowing that legislators care little generally for ar- 
guments adduced from Christianity, and that they have 
amore attentive ear for statements based on Blackstone, 
Coke, and other legal worthies, than when founded on 
Christ and the apostles, we purposely refrained from al- 
lusions to the argument for woman’s perfect equality 
with man derived from the New Testament teachings. 

But the people wanted to hear it, and so under the 
planning of Mr. and Mrs. White, we went again to Con- 
cord last Sunday evening, where, by invitation of Rev. 
J. F. Lovering, Unitarian, himself an ardent friend of 
our cause, we gave the New Testament argument for 
the woman movement, in his spacious, handsome church. 
As before, the house was crowded, and the great con- 
gregation listened patiently to the close. With the un- 
expected help of “Brother Blake,” for which we give all 
thanks—the advocates of Woman Suffrage have pretty 
effectually stirred up Concord on this subject, and will 
now allow that much-vexed city to rest awhile, 








“HARK! FROM THE TOMBS!” 


We have stumbled upon a rare book, written by a 
man who died two years ago. Unlike other dead folks, 
who keep quiet in the grave—unless the mediuins get 
possession of them, or they of the mediums—this man 
“being dead yet speaketh.” Through this book, we 
mean. After wading through it, we fell to wondering 
whether it was kind to make a laughing-stock of a man, 
by publishing a posthumous book, of which he would 
soon have been ashamed if he had lived—and will be 
now he is dead, if cognizant of earthly affairs. 

The book is entitled, “The Christian Doctrine of Mar. 
riage,” is published by Hurd & Houghton, and was 
written. by Hugh Davy Evans, L.L.D., an Episcopal cler- 
gyman anda high churchman. It contains a biogra- 
phy of the author, and a “Discourse against Second Mar- 
riage,” by Bishop Andrews. The whole work is argued 
from a strict scriptural standpoint, as the author under- 
stood it, is rrolix and tedious, lumbering and stupid. 
What his style.of argument is, and what his opinions 
were, may bé gathered from the following extracts :— 


“Woman was.created for three puposes: for the con- 
tinuation of the species, to be acompanion to man, and 
to be a help © him. Her position as help implies sub- 
ordination. It is not her office to overrule his judgment 
by authority, by violence or by persuasion. She was 
designed to: be his .counsellor, but in that, as in every 
other relation, to be subordinate to him. An apt illus- 
tration may be found in the usages of the military pro- 
fession. It is well understood that a subordinate officer 
as a gentleman, is the,equal companion of his superior. 
He is, moreover, his adviser upon proper occasions; yet 
as an officer he is bound ‘o obey orders. The result is 
that the equality of companionship is never felt to be 
perfect, while the duty ot subordination cannot, unless 
under very peculiar circumstances, be harshly enforced.” 

“In the Bible, the doctrine of the inequality of the 
sexes is plainly taught; the text, ‘I will make a help- 
meet for him, means that God would furnish Adam 
with a help who should be meet, that is, fit (not a mate) 
for him ; but no idea of equality is.implied.” 

“The emotion which becomes conjugal affection is 
compounded of a passion and an affection. In,man the 
passion, which is a development of the instinct. of desire 
combined with the imagination, is the stranger element. 








In woman the affection is the stronger element; itis an 
offshoot from the instinct of benevolence. Affection 
lasts longer than ion. When passion is gone, the 
attachment is much stronger on the side of the woman, 
and renders the obedience, which her subordinate posi- 
tion uires, comparatively easy.” 

“In the family a supreme authority is necessary; it 
cannot be divided or jointly held between the husband 
and wife.” 

“Woman is the companion, the help and the adviser 
of man, as he is her companion, maintainer, protector 
and governor.” 

“The largest sense which can be given to the word 
‘marriage’ is the permanent appropriation of a woman 
to a man.” 

“One of the divine laws of marriage is that it shall be 
indissoluble except in case of adultery in the wife; a 
wife under no circumstances may put away her hus- 
band.” 

Is it strange that the author did not survive the men- 
tal effort which brought forth a book of which the above 
are specimen paragraphs? Dr. Evans was never so for- 
tunate as to “appropriate a woman” to himself “in the 
largest sense which can be given to the word marriage ;”’ 
that is, he lived and died a bachelor. Had he married, he 
might have propounded to the world a very different theo, 
ry of marriage. He would certainly have beer compelled 
to search long, and far and wide, before he would have 
found a wife to answer his description, and perhaps this 
may explain his celibacy. Let those who mourn the 
good old days, when a wife was required to “obey” her 
husband, and nobody questioned his right to command 
and control her, buy this bo... and console themselves 
for the decline of marital sway, and the growing inde- 
pendence of wives and women, by revelling in Dr. Ev- 
ans’ statement of what ought to be. 





“OVERCOMING.” 
Our friend and co-laborer, Mrs. Elizabeth K. Church- 
hill of Providence, R. I., has made her début as an au- 
thor. A beautiful little volume of 304 pages lies before 
us, whose mechanical execution is faultless, written by 
her, and bearing the title “OVERCOMING.” It is written 
in an attractive style, and in a very effective way sets 
forth the struggles through which many young persons 
pass on, to outward success and moral victory. The histo- 
ry of the Alton Family is well told, and well worth the 
telling. Charlotte’s wise devotion, and Robert’s boyish 
but brave battles, and Lennie’s religious trust, and Miss 
Lang’s striking history, and Mrs. Bell’s quaint though 
rough good-nature—all these are skillfully drawn, and the 
whole influence of the book is such as will profit any sym- 
pathetic reader. The young people of our home endorse 
it most cordially—“it is tip-top,” they say. The dedication 
will moisten the eyes of mothers, for it is addressed to the 
first-born of the author, a manly young man, the com- 
panion and comfort of his early widowed mother, who 
lingered on the threshold of two worlds till the little 
volume was completed, and accepting it as his mother’s 
gift of love, passed on, within the Great Beyond. 








NOTES AND NEWS, 

The New Hampshire Association of Unitarians held 
a two days session in Wilton, N. H., last week. In the 
absence of the President, Mrs. Rev. J. F. Lovering, who 
is one of the Vice-Presidents, and a very accomplished 
woman, took the chair, and presided over the two-days 
meeting with such grace and dignity, and parliamentary 
skill, as to awaken the admiration of all, and call forth 
a vote of thanks from that body. 


Our New York correspondent, Mrs. Celia Burleigh, 
now passing the summer, as our readers have learned, 
in Waterville, N. Y., is engaged on a lecture for the 
coming season, entitled “Houses and Homes.” It is a 
theme well adapted to Mrs. Burleigh’s habits of thought, 
and literary bias, and she will make it more interesting 
and profitable than any which she has before delivered. 
Mrs. Burleigh is avery ladylike and graceful lecturer. 


Through a misunderstanding between the heads of 
the editorial and printing rooms, our usual variety is 
crowded from the second page, and a story concerning 
“Farmer Brown’s Wash-day” placed there instead. 
We do not so much regret it after all, as we know 
from actual experience in our Western home, that all 
that is claimed in that sketch for “Doty’s Washing Ma- 
chine” and “Universal Wringer” is true. They do take 
away the terror of “ washing-day,” immeasurably. 


“Warrington” of the Springfield Republican, and Clerk 
of the House of Representatives of the Massachusetts 
Legislature, is very severe in his strictures on that body, 
and never spares them when he thinks they have de- 
viated from the rule of right. Instead of taking um- 
brage at this, they have hastened to show their approval 
of his inveterate habit of remorseless truth-telling by 
adding five hundred dollars to his salary. They evident- 
ly desire to “know the right” though they may “still the 
wrong pursue,” and, in theory at least, believe in truth- 
telling. 

It is decided that “The Mystery of Edwin Drood” is 
not to be solved by Wilkie Collins or any other man. 
All will be glad to know this. “Whocan come after the 
King?” Better the uncompleted fragment, as it drop- 
ped from the nerveless hand of the dead novelist, than 
any completion of it by proxy. Summoned to solve for 
himself the mystery of the Great Hereafter, he can nev- 
er unfold to us what mystery enwrapped the hero of the 
story on whose weekly issues the whole reading world 
hung entranced. Leave each one to guess the secret for 
himself. 

Rev. Jesse H. Jones of Natick, in next week’s Jour- 
NAL, will commence a review of Pres. Fairchiid of Ober- 
lin College, who has just completed a series of articles 
against Woman Suffrage in the Chicago Advance. 
Pres. Fairchild’s opposition is mild, gentlemanly and 
dignified, and, we doubt not, sincere. From our stand- 
point, his arguments seem very weak, and almast to re- 
fute themselves; but the entire papers are permeated by 
a most excellent spirit, and contain yery much that all 





will accept. We have read them with much interest 
and with a constantly increasing regard for the writer’ 
although he stands in an attitude of hostility to us’ 
Mr. Jones, who is of the same denomination (Congre- 
gationalist), will reply to him in the same spirit. 


The Boston Sew ing-Circle which has closed its meet- 
ings for the season is a notable institution. It reports 
that nine thousand and thirty-four articles of women 
and children’s clothing have been cut, and have been 
made by poor women in Boston, employed and paid by 
charitable persons. Of this number three thousand ar- 
ticles have been sent to schools and hospitals at the 
South, and the remaining six thousand given to the 
following charitable institutions: New England Hos- 
pital for Women, Home of the Good Samaritan, Home 
of the Good Shepherd, Provident Association, Hanover 
street and North street Missions, Children’s Mission 
(Mrs. Barry), Children’s Home (Mrs. Gwynn), Dis. 
charged Soldiers’ Home, Home for Aged and Indigent 
Women, Home for Colored Women, three city mission- 
aries, and to several other charities. The mantle of the 
much praised Dorcas, whom Brother Fulton never 
tires of eulogizing, and of holding up to women for emu- 
lation, must have fallen on them. 

Chief of Police Savage, on Tuesday, reported to the 
municipal court of Boston, his success in reforming the 
113 abandoned women recently arrested in one night. 
Of this number, 49 have been sent to their parents and 
friends out of the city, 7 to parents in the city, 15 to re- 
spectable employments in and out of the city,5 toa 
chaske home temporarily, 1 to an insane asylum; 1 sick 
is at her old place, 5 have been surrendered by their 
bailmen, and 30 have disappeared and returned probably 
to their old haunts. Some of the cases were continued 
by the court. 


Now that the city government has disposed so satis- 
factorily of the “abandoned women” whom it recently 
took in hand, we suppose it will turn its Christian ener- 
gy towards the reformation of its “abandoned men,” and 
see what it can do in that direction. And, by the way, 
wouldn’t it be worth while for some of the numerous 
Christian churches to volunteer their aid in this new 
humanitarian work undertaken by the police? We are 
afraid that there may be in the city a large number of 
male offenders against good morals and law, more than 
the police have means and time to deal with, and attend, 
all the same, to their other duties. Since Christ was not 
above seeking to save “publicans and sinners and har- 
lots,” since he declared “he came into the world” for 
that purpose, it would seem eminently fit that his 
“church” should continue the work. 


Maria Mitchell, the astronomer, made a brief call at 
our office a day or two since. After a little chat with 
her, we understood the enthusiasm with which her pu- 
pils at Vassar always speak of her. Miss Mitchell prom- 
ises us some notes of rare interest concerning the work 
of the young women under her instruction, in the de- 
partment of astronomy. We shall not allow her to for- 
get her pledge, and so our readers may look for her arti- 
cles. “How does Maria Mitchell look?” asks a young 
girl bending over our shoulder, and saucily reading as we 
write. We suppose other girls ask the same question. 
Well, then, she is of medium size, but is slight, has bright, 
black, wide-open, searching eyes, a profusion of natural 
curls, once black, now a little frosted by time—and, as 
for the rest, we only know that we obtained an impres- 
sion of vivacity, benevolence, sympathy, self-poise, and 
reserve of power, that induced us to say very heartily as 
she went out, what we so often say of our dear friend 
and gifted co-worker, who writes for the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL over the initials “J. W. H.”—*“God bless her !” 

yell tell you another thing, girls, Maria Mitchell has 
promised to attend the Woman Suffrage Bazar. Come 
there, and you'll see her for yourself, and twenty-five 
years from now will proudly tell your children, “I once 
shook hands with Maria Mitchell”—just as matrons are 
now boasting concerning Margaret Fuller. 


The Boston Universalist is afflicted every now and 
then with a spasm ot “grief” or “pain” on account of the 
WomANn’s JOURNAL. We cannotattain to the altitude 
of that paper’s approbation, struggle as we may, nor can 
the cause we advocate. The “woman movement” is 
obliged to struggle on, unsunned by the smiles of the 
Universalist, which with hard-hearted persistence, from 
the beginning, has turned it the cold shoulder. Cannot 
somebody induce it-to relent? Or must we continue to 
content ourselves with such crumbs of comfort as we 
can gather from the endorsement of the Independent, 
Christian Union, Zion’s Herald, and other like incon- 
sequential periodicals? The “newest grief” of the 
Universa list arises from the fact that we characterized 
the statements of the Vermont Watchman, Argus and 
Free Press, that the Woman Suffrage movement is a 
struggle for “free love,” that its advocates are “free- 
lovers, infidels and hypocrites,” and so on, as “heroic 
lying’—that driving the women speakers from the 
churches of Vermont where they were holding quiet 
and dignified meetings, by the burning of cayenne pep- 
per on the stoves, was “vulgar rudeness”—and that dis- 
tributing filthy bandbills amid their audiences, and dog- 
gerel rhymes coarsely caricaturing the speakers, with 
the request that they might be sung, was “ill manners.” 
Over this plainness of speech the Universalist grows 
lachrymose. We wonder that it does not bewail the 
utterances of him “who spake as never man spake,” and 
who denounced the Scribes and Pharisees of his day 
as “hypocrites,” “a generation of vipers” who could hard- 
ly “escape the damnation of hell,” and regret that he 
did not employ a more “gentle and seductive style of 
appeal.” The sensibilities of our cotemporary are won- 
derfully acute—sometimes. 


“They come! they come! the Greeks! the Greeks!” 
While there has been a continued note of alarm sound- 
ing concerning the coming of the Chinese to America, 
here they are in our midst. They have actually made 
their way to Massachusetts, town of North Adams, 
where seventy-five of them are quietly manufacturing 
shoes, This is the way itcame about: “The Crispins 


= 





of that town not only sought to establish their own pay- 
and hours, but they demanded the discharge of their as_ 
sociates delinquent on the lodge-books of their organiza- 
tions, who were trying to withdraw from them. Refus- 
ing to accede to this dictation, their employer, Mr. Samp- 
son, saw the entire crowd of members in good standing 
with the lodge leave the shop, and himself, with unfilled 
contracts, on the brink of ruin. Being a man of ener- 
gy, he bethought him of the Chinese, of whom favora- 
ble reports had reached him as shoemakers in California. 
Thither he at once posted, and in a few weeks seventy- 
five of their countrymen entered the handsome village 
of North Adams, and in a day or two were at work in 
the deserted factory.” The Crispins have thus precipi- 
tated the very event they were desirous to avert. “Af- 
ter this, the deluge.” This is but the beginning. Other 
parties will employ Chinese laborers in factories and 
workshops, and if the Biddies of the kitchen will only 
tyrannize a little more severely over their employers, 
we shall have Chinese help in our houses. No change 
could be for the worse in this respect. So it seems as if 
the experiment of Chinese labor in America is to be 
fairly tried, first,on Massachusetts soil. Believing as we 
do in the unification of the race, in the fusion of all na- 
tions into one great nationality, in the prevalence of one 
universal language, with a belief in the one Universal 
Father, we see in this movement nothing to deprecate 
or bewail. There will be agitation, possibly trouble, 
but all will be well, at last. 





EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 


A friend writing from Barnum’s Hotel, St. Louis, ex- 
presses her appreciation ot the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, as 
others are doing daily :— 

I cannot tell you, my dear friend, how much I thank 
1 for sending me a copy ot the WoMAN’s JoURNAL, 

have read it with a great deal of interest, and shall be- 
come a subscriber, as will some of the other ladies in the 
hotel. My conversation with several of the ladies in the 
hotel, and in the city, since | came, has, | ean see, awak- 
ened an interest in this great movement; and with 
some, a great deal of earnestness is felt. Tey are anx- 
iously desiring information, and every word of this Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL will be read by them with an interest 
the greater perhaps because novel. 

But you cannot imagine what a hold it has taken upon 
my own mind. ‘There is such a great work to be done! 
So much good could be accomplished, if woman could 
only be aroused to an appreciation of the great powers 
which she possesses! W hat fine natures are now wasted 
for the want of an aim or object—sume motive power to 
awaken thought and effort, and on which to apply all 
the resources of their intellects, naturally superior. 

Mrs. H. C. N. of San Diego, Cal., an earnest worker for 
woman’s elevation, writes us from San Francisco, as 
follows. May the Good Father be with her, to make 
her brave and strong to the end! 

Ihave been here the past three months for medical 
treatment, but I am pronounced past cure. Sol go 
home to die. Oh, 1 would like to live long enough to 
see the work we have undertaken in a sure way of being 
accomplished—but it is decreed otherwise. 


——— ae 


THE LESSON OF VERMONT. 


The recent action of the Constitutional Convention 
of Vermont has a remarkable political significance. 
The Woman Sutfrage Amendment was repudiated with- 
out discussion, by a vote of 231 tol. The principles of 
the Declaration of Independence, of the Bill of Rights, of 
representative government, and of the Golden Rule, found 
only one supporter out of all the delegates from 232 
mountain towns of Vermont. What is the meaning of 
this strange unanimity ?—this declaration that “women 
have no political rights that Vermonters are bound to 
respect ?” 

Let us begin by saying what the vote does not mean. 
It certainly does not express the average public sentiment 
of the State. Because, out of every six men and women 
we meet, one or two will be in favor of Woman Suffrage. 
It does not express the average opinion of the men of 
Vermont. For men are quite as generally in favor of 
woman’s rights as are women themselves. It does not 
express the average opinion of politicians, for a majority 
of public men frankly admit that the success of Woman 
Suffrage is only “a question of time.” It does not indi- 
cate the real opinions of the delegates, for more than one- 
fourth of these are at heart in favor of the measure, It 
does not mean that only one out of 231 of the people of 
Vermont are in favor of Woman Suffrage. No one sup- 
poses that a popular vote would have shown so vast a 
disproportion. 

What the vote really means, is, that Woman Suffrage is 
almost a new question in Vermont, that it has been agita- 
ted very little, but with very remarkable success—a suc- 
cess just sufficient to arouse every element of opposition. 
It means that in only one town of Vermont was amajority 
of the few men who voted, in favor of giving equal po- 
litical rights to their own sisters, wives and mothers. It 
means that many men are bitterly hostile, and a great 
many more utterly indifferent, It means that even the 
friendly minority are not fully alive to the practical 
importance of the reform, and not sufficiently aroused to 
give it efficient support—in short, it means that the 
Council of Censors was in advance of public sentiment, 
and that the submission of the Amendment was, politi- 
cally considered, premature. 

But the important practical lesson of the Vermont 
campaign is this: That no political reform can succeed 
unless it has an organized party behind it; that there 
must be, as George William Curtis says there has al- 
ways been, behind every sucessful reform, a threat in 
case of defeat. 

No measure of practical statesmanship was ever 
carried upon grounds of abstract principle. In the pres- 
ent condition of parties, no successful action is possible 
on such a basis. This was demonstrated in Kansas, 
three years ago. One third of all the votes in the State 
were cast in favor of Woman Suffrage from conviction. 
Another one third of the voters had no special objection 
to the measure, and wou!d have voted for it, if it had 
been taken up by the party to which they belonged. 
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Another one third were earnestly opposed to Woman Suf- | which I have just returned. Lady B. summoned me| At this, of course, the audience went into perfect roars 
frage. With a party behind us, our success would have according to agreement, the races having just begun. I | of laughter, and as Miss Faithfull is their favorite speak- 
been assured. But no sooner was our strength appar- | went down on Saturday afternoon, lunched, and went off er, they were proportionately delighted with all she said. 
ent than both parties took the alarm. The Democratic | at once to the race, which started exactly at seven o'clock ; | After speaking tor ten minutes, she wound up by 
State Convention passed a resolution against us. The | these long evenings it is light till nine. I was placed | saying:— 
Republican State Convention refused to pass a resolu- lon the University barge, and was much amused. The “I believe that the enffanchisement of women is both 
tion in our favor. The leaders of both parties used the | river makes a great bend, and the race began round the | poh ed mney ey Now ge — 7 —- 
party machinery against us, and we were beaten by a |bend, but its progress could be traced by the running lie — that Bek esi Gian an active tntesen ia 
coalition of the hostile and iodifferent of both parties mass of men on each ‘side of the bank that kept pace | the political and social reforms by which their lives are 
against us. |with the boats. Fourteen took part, the University | affected, and it is equally imperative for them, to have | 
In Vermont the circumstances were different. No ‘holding its own finely. There were two bumps made. inn ee —, a — — ed 
direct popular vote was obtainable. Our friends were Worcester, I think, bumped Baliol, and so took its place’ | not only because women ae ‘peaiee beeline ' | 
scattered and unorganized. They were not ready to and I think Corpus did the same to Brazenose; but the he wp ene pay > the case a! —, eject- | 
; : ; isti l TInt veri ; 7 inte }edor co ‘ —not y because ‘ 
separate from their respective parties upon the distinct | University boat is very strong, and so maintains the oF «4 Se : pear = os of tana h 
issue of Woman Suffrage. They were Republicans and lead. It is not a side by side race, but one boat behind | 404 not represented—not only because educational en- | 
Democrats first—Woman Suffragists afterwards. Asa another, recommencing this year in the order it left off dowments are appropriaved to one sex which were lett 
consequence, their power was not felt, their influence | last year. The Thames winds round a great alluvial |to the use of both alike—but because we shall never | 
was not exerted, their hostility was not feared. The flat they call Christ Church Meadows, and it is on this fre prosper till we carry out the principle of com- | 
| | bining in due proportion the masculine and feminine 
delegates, as a general rule, were selected for the express | circle the race takes place. It was a great crowd, and elements.” ; 
purpose of defeating the Amendment. Instead of gain- | intensely hot, but very picturesque, each college having} ‘The next speaker was a Mr. Cooke, who opposed the 
ing by the fact that the decision was removed from a its own colors, and the mob of lady visitors being in | enfranchisement of women, and proceeded to say such 
direct popular vote, we lost immensely by not going | their gayest attire. Indeed, I could hardly realize the | foolish things, and finally worked himself up into a rage, 
direct to the people. The Vermont campaign shows lusual character of Oxford, so much were the ladies in |and became so rude, that the audience tapped him down, 
that-‘Woman Suffrage will succeed, not by going in direct- | the ascendency. All the fine college gardens and parks | and as he had spoken over the ten minutes allowed to 
ly to Congress and the State Legislatures for a 16th | are thrown open to the public, so gardens and quad- | eaeh speaker, he was compelled to sit down, having to 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution, but by going | rangles and cloisters, as well as streets, were crowded | 4) appearances not having said half he meant to say. 
direct to the people for an Amendment to the State with muslins and silks. The next speaker was in favor of woman's enfranchise- 
Constitutions. There are two necessary steps to be| Well, after the boat race, a large party, of which we ment, and then arose a Mr. Thomas, who invariably 
taken, before we can carry our measure. 1st. We must | formed a part, were invited to dine at Corpus (i. €., Cor-| gets himself into hot water in this society, by his fuol- 
form active State societies. 24. We must enlist voters in | pus Christi College), Mr. D., one of the Fellows, being | ish mode of opposing the woman question. We thought 
a party combination, having Woman Suffrage for its ex-| the entertainer, I had a seat in the center of the Fel-| a the time, what a pity it was that the opposite side is 
clusive object. It must be understood that henceforth | lows" tabe, raised on @ dais. The black rafters and | not more ably represented, but I suppose it only proves 
free trade and tariff, labor and capital, liquor license and | wainscotting of the noble old hall, whose walls were | that our opponents have no real arguments to use 











E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
Office, 713 Washington St., 
BOSTON, MASS, 

The medical record of Dr. E. D. SPEAR, as a snecessful physi- 
cian in the treatment of chronic diseases, is without a parallel. 
Many are suffered to die who might be saved. Dr. Spear makes 
a direct appeal to the substantial, intelligent and cultivated citi- 
zens of our country, and asks that his claims as a physician of ex- 
traordinary powers may be investigated. If you are beyond hu- 
man aid, Dr. Spear will not deceive you. If you have onz 
CHANCE, he will save you. Come to his office and consult him 
free. If you cannot visit, consult him by letter. 





Dr. Spzar can be consulted at his office, 713 Washington street, 
Boston, or by letter, with stamp, free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 
Those who have failed to be cured by other physicians are respect- 

Sully invited to call on Dr. Spear: 6m May 21. 
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prohibition, Republican party and Democratic party, are hung with big-wigged worthies, contrasted with the gay against us. 


to be held secondary to the fundamental question of the | 


tables all over the hall. The dignified butler presided 


Mr. Thomas began in a weak, querulous voice, and 


political rights of the whole American people. Till this | over the servants with great gravity, and the amount of | after having said one or two things in opposition, evi- 
is done, it will be idle to spend time and money in vain Claret cups and other wine cups that were handed round | dently forgot part of: his speech. In order to recall the 


attempts to carry Woman Suflrage as a political meas- | 
ure. 
To illustrate. We have to-day several thousand men | 


was astonishing. Each “cup” held half a gallon, and 
each one had to hold it while his neighbor drank. 
There were a good many distinguished guests present, 


} ‘ 
next word, he repeated his last sentence no less than 


three times. Unfortunately the sentence ran thus, “You 
have entered on a very slippery path,” and the-e words 





in Vermont who believe in Woman Suffrage. Now, if and didn’t they make a noise as the “cups” circled ‘repeated three times had the effect of convulsing the 
in one hundred and fifty towns, ten men in each one— round? From the table we all rose en masse to a recep- | room with laughter, notwithstanding the chairman’s 
say fifteen hundred men in all—had been combined as a tion at Oriel, and I did wish I could have smuggled K. | ery of “order.” However, tranquillity was soon restored 
Woman Suffrage party, for the purpose of defeating into the “Common room” of Tom Brown's College. All! and Mr. Thomas proceeded to say that Woman Suf. 
every candidate opposed to the Amendment, and of elect- | were very hospitable and conversable, and I retired to | frage was plainly against divine teaching, for was it not 


ing any candidate in its favor, then the Amendment 
would have been carried. These tifteen hundred men 
exist. They livein Vermont. They believe in Woman 
Suffrage. But they slept in the bosom of the old parties 
like Sampson in the lap of Delilah, Therefore the Phil- 
istines triumphed. | 

The triumph is only momentary. The future of the 
Republic is ours. And while we regret a noble oppor- 
tunity unimproved, a glorious possibility unrealized, let 
us not forget to honor the heroic fidelity of those en- | 
lightened gentlemen, who gave the people of Vermont a 
chance to place their State in the van of civilization. 
The names of the members of the Council of Censors 
who voted in favor of Woman Suffrage will be honored | 
by thier descendants and remembered in history. 

While we have rebuked, in words of fitting severity, 
the malignant personalities of our opponents, we shall , 
always hold in grateful remembrance the earnest efforts 
and cordial hospitality of the friends of the cause in Ver- 
mont. The fault is not in the people. They are fully 
equal to those of other States in intelligence and char- 
acter. Itis not in the Vermont State Woman Suffrage 
Association, though a thorough reérganization is de- 
sirable, because its officers should be equally composed 
of men and women. It is not in the American Society, 
which sent into the field, at the request of our friends, 
such speakers as William Lloyd Garrison, Mary A. 
Livermore, Julia Ward Howe, and Lucy Stone. The 
cause of our failure is a political campaign without an 
organized party to sustain it—without the necessary 
appeal to personal aspirations in case of success, and to 
personal fears in case of failure. 

Such a party will ere long be organized. Till then, 
let our activities be exerted upon a moral and intel- 
lectual plane. Let us create a public sentiment which 
will result in politieal success hereafter. Here lies 
our strength, and upon this plane we can organize vic- 
tory. H.B. B. 


LEITERS FRIM ENGLAND. 
LonpDon, June, 1870. 

DEAR JOURNAL:—What interests me most in Eng- 
land, I think, at present, is a tendency that I find quite 
widespread, to form some sort of living combinations 
for protesting against luxury and immorality in life—an 
association or broth rhood pledged to certain princ'ples, 
and linked together for the purpose of developing those 
principles by mutual thought, and supporting one anoth- 
er in giving efficiency to their joint life—the old vow 
of simplicity, purity and earnestness in a new form. 
Canon Westcott wrote an article on Confraternities in 
the Contemporary Review, which interested me much, 
and Mr. Shaen’s suggestions, of which I send you acopy, 
is another movement in the same direction. 

You will have seen how wofully the hopes of the Suf- 
frage party were defeated after being unduly aroused by 
a previous reading. At that sevond reading, everybody 
(my everybody) was shaking each other’s hands. But 
still no one who understood the wire-pulling expected 
the bill to pass. What Mrs. Peter Taylor (who has the 
work under her especial charge) was so much depressed 
about, was that it was “such a bad defeat’;—the discus- 
sions unworthy in tone, the whole spirit of the opposi- 
tion so bad and so bitter. But they will continue the 
warfare vigorously, not having the slightest intention of 
giving up. 

Another very important battle is the National Educa- 
tional bil, to which so many wish to attach a religious 
education clause, which means here dreadfully sectarian 
teaching. I am strongly interested in the success of 
the Secular Education party. 





bed at half-past eleven. 

The next morning I-spent on the nice pleasure- 
grounds which slope gently down to a stream. From 
these grounds we looked across the meadows to the 
magnificent woods of park and garden, above which 
towered the pinnacles, steeples, towers and gables of 


'Magdelen (pronounced Maudlin), Merton, Christ’s and 


St. Mary’s churches. We could look directly up the 
magnificent avenue of elms called the “broad walk.” 
The weather was magnificent, and such a wealth of blos- 


‘som! Lilacs, laburnums, hawthorn and horse-chest- 


nut seemed to vie with each other, as to which could 


‘crowd on the largest profusion of color. 


At five I went to the musical service at Magdelen, and 
afterwards we explored New College, which is one of 


‘the finest old colleges, peeped into Merton, Oriel, All 


Souls, and others, hurrying back to dress for dinner, as 
a little party was coming to meet me. Mr. L. went very 
warmly into equal education for women, and suggested 
giving up one of the smaller colleges to them, and com- 
pelling each college to disgorge a scholarship, so as to 


‘attach them to the woman’s collége, and thus induce 
‘parents to send their daughters; for, as he remarked, 


most parents are not rich enough to spend £120 or £140 
for a daughter, or are not willing to do it without the 
probability of a return for the outlay. * 
CorsTon, SALTFORD, ? 
SoMERSET, Eng., June 8th. § 
DEAR JOURNAL :—I hope no one will have forestalled 
me in telling you about the Victoria Discussion meeting 
on June 6th. The subject was “Woman’s Franchise.” 
So you see, in spite of our defeat in the House of Com- 
mons not long ago, we mean to “agitate, agitate” until 
we gain the day. Sir John Bowring tuok the chair, and 


Mr. Hoskins, an Oxford B. A., read an extraordinary, but 
'elever paper, in which he propounded the theory of al- 


lowing 150 ladies to supplement the members of the 
House of Lords, in order, as he inferred, “to wake them 
up!” And in admitting women to the Lords, he thought 
the work would be less fatiguing to them, than that of 
the Commons. 

Mr. Hoskins, at the same time, denied that women 
were equal with men in everything, but deprecated the 
notion that men should subjugate them unfairly. He 
also advocated that married women should have votes as 
well as the spinisters, and that all women should be al- 
owed to vote for women alone—viz: for those happy 150 
cooped up in the Hereditary Chamber! 

Miss Emily Faithfull opened the discussion upon this 
paper, and stated that the society could not be held re- 
sponsible for Mr. Hoskins’ theories, and that they would 
probably not prove acceptable to the lords of creation ; 
while he must not .think the ladies ungrateful if they 
were disposed to rest content with the provisions con- 
tained in Mr. Jacob Bright’s rejected bill, which purport- 
ed to give single women and widows, who were house- 
holders, the power to vote for members of Parliament, 
Miss Faithfull went on to say :— 

“The thought struck me more than once, as Mr. Hos- 
kins read his carefully prepared and skillfully reasoned 
essay, that he was a friend of Mr. Bouverie’s in disguise, 
a veritable wolf in sheep’s clothing, apparently advocat- 
ing the cause of woman's franchise, but in reality giving 
a weapon to the enemy to use against it on all future oc- 


casions. For I can imagine nothing more calculated to 
strike terror into the hearts of the Peers than the report 


that the Victoria Discussion Society, on the 6th of June, | 
1870, gravely meditated the invasion of their tranquil | 


sanctuary, by 150 of the most active ladies to be found in 
Great Britain and Lre and. They would indeed take up 
the chant of the lotus-eaters, and cry to the Commonus— 


“There is no joy but calm; 





I must give you an account of my Oxford visit, from 


Why should we only toil, who are the roof and crown of 
things ?’” 


said that “Thy desire shall be to thy husband, and he 
| shall rule over thee?” “Remark,” continued the speak- 
er, “it is not that he may or might rule, but that he 
shall !” 

As he went on in this strain to exceed his time, he 
| was tapped down, and Miss Faithfuil rose to repudiate, 
in the name of the society, the charge of wishing to set 
| aside divine teaching. “And,” she continued, “I fear Mr. 
Thomas wrests texts to his own destruction, for he has 
told me once that he rejoiced in being an independent 
gentleman, therefore I take it he eludes the text, ‘Thou 
shalt earn thy bread in the sweat of thy brow.’” 

One or two other speakers followed, one of whom in- 
quired by whom, according to Mr. Thomas, were the 
single women to be ruled? The meeting closed, 
friends and foes alike disagreeing with Mr. Hoskins’ 
theories. 

Ere this, I perceive, you have had full accounts of the 
defeat of the Suffrage bill in Parliament. They have, 
however, given a “sop to Cerberus,” by passing the mar- 
ried woman’s property bill through the Commons, and 
now it only remains for the Lords to pass it, and I hard- 
ly think they will oppose so necessary a measure. 

Since I last wrote, Lady Amberley has been lecturing 
on Woman Suffrage, and of course has had to undergo 
the fire of the press, like all reformers! Her title did 
not quite save her. England does not always, in all re- 
spects, knuckle to mere rank, when there is a difference 
of opinion. There can be only one opinion concerning 
Lady Amberley’s ability to treat the subject, and we 
| hope she will go on in the work which she so well com- 
| prehends, ALICE BELL LEGEYyT. 











ADVERTISING NOTES. 


| Mrs. Latham, who advertises in another column, has 
| been located over the store of Dr. J. T. Brown for the 
| past ten years, and we have reason to know has proved 
successful in her profession. 


| Because a “hoary head is a crown of glory” it does 
| not prove that our natural hair should not be preserved 
| in its original beauty as long as possible. Even if it is 
| to turn gray, it is so much more becoming to see it luxu- 
‘riant. And if we are to use restoratives, dressings, etc., 

why not study to obtain those which we are sure con- 
‘tain not only remedial power, but pure ingredients? 
| Dr. Babcock’s dressing, advertised in another column, 
| we are assured by the State Assayer, not only contains 
' pure vegetable matter, but the best medicinal properties, 
‘and Dr. Babcock is also a regularly educated physician. 


| 
| B. P. Shillaber (“Mrs. Partington”) commends as fol- 
lows, Mrs. Paige’s New Inductive Method for the Piano 
Forte and singing, advertised in another column :— 
| Iamsatisfied of the superiority of your system, in many 
| respecis, to the old, especially in the manner of interest 
which it excites in the pupil, giving hope of success, and 
revealing the progress made to the pupil’s own con- 
sciousness; also in the less time devoted to the practice 
of the scales, usually so painful to the learner. Much 
| time is saved thereby in attaining mastery of the instru- 
ment, which is therefore a decided advantage over other 
systems. I do not speak of the system from a musical 
standpoint, but from observation of what can be accom- 
plished throug! it; and am satisfied, that, with the same 
amount of practice required by other systems, the term 
required in attsining a thorough musical culture might 
be greatly lessened. 




















THE DUTY WASHING MACHINE. 

Tae Universal CLornues WRINGER,—It gives us pleasure to 
call special attention to the ‘Universal Clothes Wringer.” We 
have had it fairly tested, and are therefore able to speak of it 
with contidence, as an article of reai and substantia! merit, which 
| only needs to be known to become what its name imports, “Uni- 

versal” in its use, and in the approval with which it shall be re- 
\ ceived.—New York Christian Advocate. 


Lyp1a Maria CHILD, 
FreperRick DovuGiass, 
JuLIA Warp Howe, 
Hon, Groree W. JULian, 
Louisa M. A.oort, 
Cou. T. W. Hieornson, 
Rev. Jonn T. SARGENT, 
Mary Grew, 
And others, Contributors. 


Mr. Puttures’ articles alone are worth many times the sub- 
scription price for the year. 





“The writing is good, the topics are of the future as well as of 
the present, and the magazine is a welcome addition to those on 
our table.”"—Springfield Republican. 


“It is full of good things.”"—Jrish Republic. 


“It may be expected to have an extensive influence, and to ac- 
complish no little good.”—New York Evening Mail, 


“This monthly promises to be vigorous, as it will surely be out- 
spoken.”’—Boston Christian Register. 

“The spirit, culture and courage of the old journal have been 
brought forward into the new.”’—/ittsburg Christian Radical. 


“The general appearance of the magazine wins admiration.’’— 
Boston Banner of Light. 


“The periodical cannot fail to take a high rank and wield a wide 
influence.’’—Adams Transcript. 


“The list of contributors assures us that this new enterprise 
will be an honor to American magazine literature.’"—New York 
Globe and Press. 


“We heartily commend it to every friend of progress who de- 
sires a comprehensive summary of current events, in the light of 
moral principle and enlightened reason.”— Boston Woman's 
Journal, 





SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

The subscription price of THz STANDARD, one copy, per year, 
is $3.in advance. Single numbers, 80 cents. Liberal Club Rates 
and Premiums. Subscriptions for Tuk STaNDARD and the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL received, the two for $5a year. Excellent me- 
dium for Advertisers. Send 30 cents for a specimen copy. 

Address 

A.-M. POW ELL, 
Editor of The Standard, 


July2. No.696 Broadway, New York, tf 


MRS. A. C. LATHAM, 
7. - ‘ 
Physician and Dermatologist. 

Ladies call upon us daily to express their satisfaction at our 
treatment of the Hair and Scalp. Baldness, Humors, Blanching, 
Fading or Turning Grey of the Hair treated with success. 

Mrs. L. has practiced at her present office for TEN YEARS. 
Many testimonials may be seen there from all parts of the country 
in proof of her skill. She has extensive laboratory facilities, and 
the medicines of J. & A. C. Latham have become household words. 
She cures Consumption, Paralysis, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Af- 
fection of the Heart, Humors, Catarrh, &c., &c. 

Consultation free. Medical examination, $1.00. Medicines for~ 
warded to all parts of the country, to be paid C. O. D., safely de- 
livered. Hours from 9 A M. to 6 P.M. 

July 2. Office--292 Washington St., Boston, ly 


HENRY MAYO & CO., 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 





Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known to the trade. 


Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 
Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Salmon Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds, 
Pollock, Halibut Fins, 
Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 
Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 


Finnan Haddie~, Holiand Herrings, &c. 


PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED. 
March 26. 6m 
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Hliscellany. 


MY SISTER MARCIA. 


BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 


| Concluded.| 

I could see that father did not like the idea. He had 
a little pride about such matters—weak, to be sure, but, 
as I have told you, he was weak in some things. I be- 
lieve he was going to remonstrate, if mother had not 
spoken first, and come out clearly on Marcia’s side. 
Afterward, when my sister had gone up stairs to answer 
her letter, mother told us that she liked the idea not so 
much for the money—though, if Marcia should succeed, 
that would be a thing not to be despised—as for the good 
it would do Marcia herself. She had been afraid, ever 
since James died, of her falling into morbid melancholy, 
and she hoped this business would take her thoughts 
from the one engrossing subject and restore the healthy 
tone of her mind. So it was all settled, and the next 
Monday my sister went away. 

You will not care to hear the particulars of her under- 
taking. She succeeded, of course, for she was one of 
those persons who seem to command success by right of 
nature—some royal prerogative born with them. Once 
in a while she came to see us. She told us that she was 
doing well and saving money. In a few months we 
knew that she had a shop of her own, and that she had 
taken some large contracts from clothing-stores; but 
she did not go into details. She always spoke of Mr. 
Hope—told us what a kind friend she found him—how 
much his influence had helped her, and when once I 
ventured a joke about his Scotch face, with its high 
cheek-bones, she resented it with a warmth which made 
me wonder if James Harris’ successor were already 
elected; and somehow the idea was not pleasant to me. 

For ourselves, at home, we got along very well. It is 
strange how many of the things to which one has been 
accustomed, one finds it easy and possible to do without, 
under the pressure of necessity. Hitherto we had been 
in the habit of spending all the income from our farm; 
and we thought, too, that we had been careful livers. 
But we managed now to pay our rent without en- 
croaching on the interest of the two thousand dollars ; so 
we felt that we were gaining a little all the time. 

Once in a while Mr. Hope came out to see his place. 
He would go all over the grounds with father, and talk 
patiently about rotation of crops, and clover, and timo- 
thy, and buckwheat. Father said he understood things 
wonderfully for a man whose life had been passed in 
town. It was his Scotch quickness, I suppose. Every 
time he came, too, he used to chat an hour with mother 
and me, and he always spoke of Marcia—told what a 
brave, strong spirit she had, and how nobly she was do- 
ing; till, after a while, I got used to the idea that they 
did care for each other, and by-and-by, when the farm 
was clear, Mr. Hope might be my brother. 

I tried to be glad, but I confess the feelings I had 
about it were often not generous. I hope I am not 
meaner or more selfish than the rest of the world, but I 
could not help asking myself sometimes how it was that 
two men had loved Marcia and none at all had loved 
me. If her beauty answered the question, then why 
had she been made more beautiful than 1? What was 
at fault with the arrangement of things that all the 
sweet should come to some lives and all the bitter to 
others? Then I remembered how hard she was work- 
ing, and felt ashamed of myself. But it did seem as if 
all her troubles blossomed into blessings. How superi 








ful light in her eyes, and a smile which made her whole 
face brilliant. 

She looked a long time at the well-known, well-loved 
scene, with the bright October glory resting on it. 
Then she went up to father, and leaned over him with 
the old caressing manner. “ 

“Father,” she said, “you must own Ingleside again.” 

“Yes, daughter, if it please God,” he answered, gently. 
He had always been gentle, and these last years had 
made him more so. 

“It has pleased God,” she cried, impetuously. 

“Father, I have succeeded even better than my hopes 
I gave myself five years to make two thousand dollars 
in, and I have accomplished it in three !” 

She took out a roll of bills, and handed them to 
him. 

“There it is, father. Now you have only to transfer 
the bank stock, and Ingleside will be paid for. You 
must own it again, to-day.” 

Mr. Hope came forward and smiled—the old heart- 
some smile which I had noticed that first time I saw 
him. 

“She made me bring the deed,” he said. “She hadn’t 
patience to wait twenty-four hours longer—you must 
own Ingleside again before this sun went down.” 

Half-bewildered, my father attended, under Mr. 
Hope’s direction, to the details of the business; and 
when it was all done he sat still, like one in a maze, 
turning the new deed over in his hand. Marcia went 
up to him and kissed him, and he took her into his 
arins. 

“God bless you, my child, my own child!” he breathed, 
fervently—“even as through you He has blessed me be- 
yond my hopes.” 

“I said I would five till the old place was cleared !” 

Marcia spoke triumphantly; and with that glow on 
her cheeks, that light in her eyes, I thought she looked 
as if she might live forever. 

“You will not go back again to town?” my mother 
asked her, with fond anxiety. 

The question suggested a new fear to my father, and 
he held Marcia’s hand tight, and looked into her 
face, 

“No, child, you won’t go back, will you?” he pleaded, 
searching her face with his eyes. She stooped and 
kissed him—they had always been so dear to each 
other. 

“No, father, I shall not go back. I have sold my lease 
and my business, and I shall stay with you. My work 
is done.” 

I wondered how long she would stay—how long Mr. 
Hope would let her stay. Just then he spoke to me:— 

“Come, Theo, they want Marcia to themselves. I am 
in the way, and you must take me out ofit. They can 
do without you.” 

“Yes, every one could do without me,” I thought, bit- 
terly; but I went with him nevertheless. We wandered 
around a little while, and then sat down to rest in the 
old arbor, in which I had sat and wept out, as I have told 
you, my girlish despair on that day which I have called 
the darkest day of my life. 

“Theo,” he began, with graye gentleness, “I have 
something to tell you—something I should have told 
you long ago but for Marcia.” 

“I know what it is!” I cried impatiently. 
“Do you?” with a smile of quiet amusement. “Sup- 
| pose you tell me, then.” 

“That I am to have you here for my brother. It’s all 
right if Marcia can forget so easily. J couldn’t—that’s 
| all.” 

“Couldn’t vou? Marcia has been very firm of pur- 
pose, too, about this money. A year ago I begged her 








or Mr. Hope was to James Harris! Indeed,I am not | to let me give the deed to your father, and consider the 
sure that I was not getting to think him superior to ev-|debt cancelled. But I could not prevail upon her, 


ery one. 

Three years went round in this way, and it came the 
third anniversary of the day on which the farm had been 
sold. Marcia had not been home for some time; but | 
she had written to us that she should come on that day. 
So we meant to make a sort of festival of it. We could 


though I used all my eloquence. It was then I told her 
what I was going to tell you to-day, only you forestalled 
me. By-the-way, you weren’t quite right in your con- 
jecture—that wasn’t just what I had to tell you.” 
“What was it, then ?” 
“That I loved you, Theo, and want you for my own. 





afford to now, when, after all, we had not left Ingleside, 
and things had come out so much better than we had | 
feared. Marcia deserved, too, a generous welcome. | 
Mother and I had worked busily, getting the house into | 
perfect order, making pies and cakes and sweetmeats, | 
and when the day came we were all ready. We hurried | 
through the morning tasks, and I put on a pretty fall | 
dress, with a bright ribbon at my throat, and a bunch of 
brilliant scarlet leaves in my hair. Then I waited, ea-| 
gerly enough, for my sister. She had promised to come | 
in the early train, and a little past ten I saw her walk- 
ing up from the depot, leaning on Mr. Hope’s arm. 

“I think he might have let us have her to ourselves 
this one day,” I said, a little bitterly. 

As they drew nearer, I noticed that Marcia had left 
off her deep mourning. She wore black silk, and look- 
ed regal in it. I thought that the three years, instead 
of wearing upon her, had but deepened and enriched her 
beauty. She had certainly never seemed so peerless as 
when, having put aside her shawl and bonnet, she came 
and stood at the sitting-room window, looking out on 
the brightness. of the autumn day. Her tall, slight fig 
ure seemed to have acquired new elegance in the midst 
of tasks that would have warped most women from their 
natural grace and symmetry. Her face was clear, and a 
bright color flushed her cheeks. Some secret gladness 
kindled her eyes and curved her lips. I did not wonder 
that Mr. Hope looked at her so much; but I thought of 
poor James Harris, forty rods away in his grave, and 
tried to believe that it was only for his memory I felt | 
jealous. 

“It is just such a day,” she said, at last, “as the one 
before the old farm was sold. Do you remember, Theo, | 
how we looked out of this window together, and saw fa- 
ther and mother making their mournful farewell round < 
Thank God, and thank you, Mr. Hope,the farewell nev- 
er came!” and she glanced up at him with that wonder-! 





I think it began way back that first day when you came 
to my office. I did not acknowledge it to my own 
heart then; but I think it was my secret feeling for you 
which made me buy Ingleside, though I put the matter 
to myself on different grounds. The charm deepened 
every time I saw my little lassie; and a year ago I made 
up my mind that I did not want to do without her any 
longer. It was then I went to Marcia, and tried to per- 
suade her to come home, so that you could be spared 
to me: for I would not be selfish enough to ask you to 
leave your father and mother alone. I found her im- 
movable as granite; but she begged me hard to wait till 
Ingleside was paid for before I said anything to unset- 
tle you. Somehow she beguiled a promise out of me, 
though I think I should not have given it but for my 
aversion to subjecting you to the unpleasantness of a 
long engagement. That is, you know, if you could love 
me well enough to be engaged to me at all. You have 
not told me that, Theo.” 

I looked him straight in the eyes—I meant to see his 
soul through them. 

“Are you sure that you love me, David Hope, me, and 
no other?” 

“Very sure, Theo.” 

“And you would rather have me for your wife than 
Marcia, beautiful and strong and grand as she is ?” 

“Rather than any one else in the world, little lassie.” 

Then, somehow, before I knew it, I was in his arms: 
erying on his shoulder. Joy tears, though; for this was 
what I meant when I spoke of the brightest day of my 
life. 

We went in together, after a while, to ask my parents 
for their blessing, and they gave it to us with full hearts, 

Mr. Hope did not go back to town that night. It was 
the first night he had ever passed at Ingleside, but he 
would come and go henceforth as a son of the house. 
I sat up with him a little later than the rest, just to 





hear over again what it was so very sweet to know at 
last—that he loved me. I began to find out the rare, 
deep tenderness of this mam who claimed me as: his 
own. He suited me exactly. Some girls would have 
thought, perhaps, that he lacked sentiment. He did 
not idealize me at all—I told you in the first place that 
his ideality was small—but he had strong, practical sense, 
and acute knowledge of human nature. He knew me 
just as I was—with all my little tempers, and vanities, 
and follies—and, just as I was,he held me deat; so 
there would never be any disappointment between us. 
Our engagement was to be a short one, for he said he 
had waited long enough for his bride. So he only gave 
me until Christmas to make my modest preparations. 

When at last I left him, I lingered a little at Marcia’s 
door, and listened to see if she slept. I wanted to go to 
her a moment, and rest my heart, burdened with its 
fullness of joy, in the quiet of hersympathy. But, lis- 
tening there, 1 heard her voice, a low, sweet voice al- 
ways, murmur :— 

“My work is done. I am ready now, my love, my 
love!” 

It was almost the old words, and it seemed to me like 
the echo of her cry of passionate longing the day be- 
fore I saw Mr. Hope first. I knew where her thoughts 
were, and I would not go in to mock them with my too 
happy looks. 

Next day Mr. Hope went away, and Marcia took me 
into her room, and made me what she called a wedding 
present. It was five hundred dollars—the sum for 
which, after her two thousand were safely earned, she 
had sold her lease and her business, 

“It is for the wedding fineries, Theo, which I shall nev- 
er want,” she said, as she made me take it. 

I looked at her, so stately, so young, so beautiful—so 
much lovelier than I ever was or could be in any eyes 
save David Hope’s—and I uttered my thought; I could 
not help it. 

“Surely you will love again, Marcia. Forgetfulness 
comes to every one in time; and you are too good and 
too lovely not to be destined to make some man happy.” 

“T think my nature is granite, Theo, and impressions 
do not wear off it very easily; but whether I shall forget, 
or whether I shall remember, can have nothing to do 
with my making you a wedding present.” 

So she forced me to accept her gift; and I had vanity 
enough—I, at twenty-one, and in love—to take real 
heart’s delight in the pretty things it brought me. 

When Christmas came we were married and went 
away. I had not expected a journey, for I knew whata 
busy man Mr. Hope was; but he made everything else 
give way, and took me to some of the Southern cities 
first, and then for a glimpse of life at Washington. It 
was all so gay and strange and brilliant; and I was so 
happy. I scarcely had time to think about the old 
friends, the new life was so engrossing. And yet I did 
notice a vein of sadness in my mother’s letters, and I 
rather wondered that Marcia did not write at all. I be- 
lieve Mr. Hope thought more about these things that I 
did, for after a while he grew in a hurry to go home. 

We got there one mild evening in February; and the 
moment our greetings were over, the change in Marcia 
struck me. It was as if the three years—which as they 
passed had seemed only to touch her with new grace 
and brightness—had done their whole wearing work in 
these few weeks of my absence, She looked strangely 
old and thin. Her lips were colorless, and no flush 
stained her cheeks. Her motions, too, were slow and 
languid. When I asked her about it,she told me she 
had not had time to be tired in three years, so she was 
taking it out now. She should be rested hy-and-by, 
when spring came. 

That night, when we were alone, Mr. Hope told me 
that he thought Marcia would die. I never knew till just 
that moment how much I loved her—how much I had 
loved her all my life. The thought of her dying seemed 
like a great gulf yawning at my feet, ready to swallow 
up half the happiness of my future. He soothed my 
passionate sorrow, and tried so tenderly to comfort me 
that I blessed him for it over and over in my heart. He 
told me that, much as he wanted me with him in town, he 
had concluded, since he had seen Marcia, that I ought to 
remain at Ingleside until there was some change. He 
would leave me there for the present, he thought, and 
come out every night. This was what I had been long- 
ing, yet afraid to ask him—for I understood him well 
enough now to know that he made no small sacrifice. 
We announced our arrangement quietly the next morn- 
ing, and I could see how glad they all were. 

So I spent the days with Marcia, and at night came 
“My Hope,” as I used fondly to call him. It was my 
most frequent pet name, and I had discovered that my 
stern-browed Scot liked petting. 

As the weeks went on I found that Marcia grew 
weaker, and I knew that the rest the spring was to bring 
her would be rest indeed—the rest where 

“perfect day shall shine, 
Through peace to light.” 

There were times when it seemed to me I could not 
bear it—when I sat dumb with woe, and watched her 
changed, wasting face, and turned away to meet the 
sadness in our mother’s eyes, or see my father following 
his darling with long looks of wordless grief and de- 
spair. I think she saw it too, for one night when we 
were all together, she said, tenderly: 

“If you only knew how happy I am, I think you would 
not grieve forme, any of you. It is God’s great mercy 
whick is letting me go home to James. I have hoped 
for it all along, but I dared not pray for it. I left it to 
my God, and He is leading me gently.” 

After that we tried to be cheerful in her presence; 
and before the gusty April days were over the end came; 
very suddenly, but peacefully as sleep. I was sitting by 
her alone, and I saw a change. I started to call some 
one, and as [ went [ heard the old, tcuder, longing ery— 
a little altered— 





“Tam coming, my love, my love!” 





When I had spoken to my mother, and turned back 
again to the bed, her lips were still, and I knew she had 
entered into her rest. 

Years have passed since then, and David Hope has 
made me very happy. The dear father and mother stil} 
live at Ingleside, and I go to them in summer with my 
boys and girls, But I miss Marcia, my one sister, when 
I stand among the old scenes; and sometimes, on a 
splendid autumn day such as this, I like to live the 
dead past over, and recall her image, as she was at her 
brightest and her loveliest, until Iseem to see her once 
more—a radiant ghost—in the old home she worked so 
hard to keep. 





MRS. OAK, NEE ASPEN. 


An Oak married an Aspen. It was considered a very 
foolish match, especially by the Oak family, and the 
White Birch, who had aspired to the Aspen himself. 
The only excuse the guilty pair alleged was that simple, 
old-fashioned one, they had fallen in love! The Oak 
was attracted to the Aspen by her light and graceful 
beauty, by her tender, sympathetic nature, even by her 
foolish little whims and fears, by all, in short, wherein 
she differed from himself. As for the Aspen, her feel- 
ing for the Oak was simply adoration. There were 
plenty of trees in the forest as tall, as straight, as strong 
as the Oak, but not in the Aspen’s eyes. For her, he 
was the strongest, the fairest, the best, the king of trees. 
And to think that this superb being, so great, so un- 
moved, should have condescended to love her, only a 
foolish young Aspen, trembling in the lightest breeze! 
What a paradise life was to be now! No more trouble, 
no more fears. She and the Oak would be always to- 
gether, and in his strength she should find a refuge and 
protection from every ill. How could life help being 
perfect bliss ? 

So they stood on the hillside together, the hillside 
that looked off over the river meadows to the western 
mountains. The Oak stood up proudly in his strength 
and vigor, and spread his great branches protectingly 
over and around the Aspen, lest the north wind blow 
too rudely on her, or an untimely frost blight her deli- 
cate beauty. The Aspen’s leaves danced and shone in 
the morning sunlight, her lithe, slender branches swayed 
gracefully in the summer breeze, she seemed to thrill 
all over with joy and praise. In the rustling of her 
leaves, men thought they heard “God’s voice among 
the trees.” The hillside became an attractive spot. 
Children came there to play in the pleasant shade of 
the two trees, lovers strolled there to tell “the old, old 
story” over again, the minister walked up and down 
there to collect good thoughts for the next Sunday’s ser- 
mon, men took refuge under their shelter from the 
storm. Robins built their homes in the branches of 
the trees, orioles swung airily on their topmost sprays, 
squirrels scrambled fearlessly all over them. 

At first, the Oak could hardly realize that this sensi- 
tive, delicate Aspen was really his own, his, who was so 
rough and gnarled, so stout and clumsy. Moonlight 
nights, he used to say some, for him, quite pretty and 
poetic things to her, about her smooth bark, her slen- 
der shape, her airy grace. But after a year or so, he 
grew accustomed to his happiness, took it all as a mat- 
ter of course, even began to weary a little of the very 
charms that had attracted him. One of the little birds 
that fly in the air told him confidentially that “trem- 
bling like an Aspen leaf” had become a common saying. 
This was particularly annoying to the Oak, it was so 
contrary to all the traditions of his family, and he re- 
solved to speak to the Aspen about it that very night. 

The south wind was blowing gently. The Oak hard- 
ly perceived it, and stood unmoved, while the Aspen 
shook and quivered to her topmost leaflet. 

“Tremula,” said the Oak,in a tone of matrimonial 
superiority, “I do wish you would learn a little self-con- 
trol. Your excessive agitation over trifles is very mor- 
tifying to me.” 

“But, dear Quercus, I can’t help it.” 

“Now that is a real feminine argument. Of course 
you can help it if youtry. Don’tI help it? Do any of 
my family give way to their feelings in this absurd 
manner? Does the Apple tree do so? Or the Hem- 
lock ?” 

“But I am made differently from them. Little things, 
to which they are wholly insensible, thrill me all over 
with delight, or make me shudder with disgust. It is 
my nature. I was made so,” 

“I am convinced it is entirely a matter of habit. I 
fear you think this nervousness and super-sensitiveness 
of yours tokens of superior refinement. I must tell you 
this affectation has become the subject of remark, and I 
hope, for my sake, you will endeavor to cultivate firm- 
ness, stability, self-control. I don’t think I am unrea- 
sonable in my demands, All I ask, my dear, is that you 
be an Oak.” 

“Well, dear Quercus, I will try,’ meekly responded 
the Aspen, who was by no means a tree of spirit, and 
who really loved this stupid old Oak in spite of his ob- 
tuseness. The Oak went to sleep, with the calm con- 
sciousness of having freed his mind, and done his duty. 
The Aspen’s leaves still quivered a little. Something 
bright glistened on them in the starlight. Perhaps it 
was only a dewdrop. 

Not long after, one sultry summer day, heavy black 
clouds rolled swiftly up over the sky from behind the 
western hills. There was a distant roar and mutter, 
every moment drawing nearer. The wind began to 
lash the tree branches to and fro. 

“Now,” thought the Aspen, “is the time to show Quer- 
cus how firm Iam. I may quake and quiver, but I will 
not bend. I will be an Oak.” 

The storm broke in its fury on the hillside. The 
brave little Aspen stood up stoutly before it,and did 
not bend; but, alas, for that very reason, she broke. 
You see she was only an Aspen, after all. When the 
storm clouds had passed away, and the sun shone out 
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RE nen 
—— 
brightly again over the drenched landscape, there lay the 
Aspen prone on the ground, crushed and fallen, all the 
tender beauty and freshness that had been so pleasant 
to look upon, already withering to decay. The Oak 
stood alone, stretching his great arms out desolately 
into vacancy.—P. Thorne, in Christian Register. 





HINTS ABOUT HOUSE CLEANING. 


Begin at the top, and work downward, is a good rule. 
In taking up carpets, make free use of the claws of your 
tack hammer. A carpet which is hurriedly pulled up, 
regardless whether the nails come with it or are left 
sticking in the floor, will be sure to show raveled edges 
after the shaking. I have seen rows of ancient tack 
heads, of three or four seasons’ accumulation, sticking 
in the floor about the edges of carpets; and an unsightly 
spectacle they are. Get them out, or drive them in flat; 
if your tack-hammer is a good one, it will do both 
easily. 

It makes little difference whether a carpet is shaken, 
brushed with a broom, or beaten with a stick, so the 
dust is fairly got rid of. Newspapers laid under the 
carpet save a good deal of wear. Many prefer them to 
hay or straw. 

In cleaning paint use as little soap as possible. It is 
better, even, to take a little fine sand upon the cloth, 
and remove the grimy marks—as upon mop-boards, ete. 
—than to run the risk of removing paint and all with 
soap. If your wall paper is dingy, and you are scarcely 
prepared to renew it this year, wind some cloths about 
a broom and rub it hard. Bran bags are recommended 
for the same purpose. 

Grained doors, mop-boards, ete., are often much in- 
jured in their appearance by the flaking off of little 
patches of varnish, leaving a white surface. It is a 
good way, when this is so, to tie up a little powdered 
gamboge in a small cloth, wet it and rub the white 
places. After it is dry, varnish the spots, and they will 
show but little. For a darker grained than maple, there 
is probably some other drug or dyestuff that would an- 
swer better than gamboge. 

There is a kind of bottled varnish sold by agents, and 
possibly also at the drug stores, which is a most conven- 
ient thing to have in the house and not very expensive. 
It is applied with a woolen cloth, and greatly improves 
the appearance of old furniture, mirror frames, picture 
frames, etc., though it is not, of course, equal to a coat 
of regular varnish. 





“IT IS NOT A LADYLIKE OCCUPATION.” 


A young woman, whose father is a hard working la- 
borer, with an income of twelve dollars per week, and 
who has always had a severe struggle in making both ends 
meet, made the assertion which constitutes the caption, 
in reply to one who advised her that it was better for 
her to go into domestic service, where she could have 
three dollars a week and board, than to work in a 
“shop” where her earnings only averaged four dollars 
per week. 

Ladylike! What is it to be ladylike? Is it not to 
struggle courageously with the disabilities of poverty or 
position and overcome them by every honorable means ? 
Js it not—while preserving a proper pride of character 
and deportment—being independent of the extreme sil- 
liness—the crime we had almost called it—of aping the 
habits, the pursuits and the dress of those whose wealth 
and position in society can only justify their expense 
and indulgence? Is it ladylike to famish the soul and 
starve the body for the sake alone of bearing before the 
world the burden of a manifest pretense? Is it lady- 
like to decry honest labor, the power to perform which 
satisfactorily, is one of the highest accomplishments a 
poor girl can boast of? Surely not. What is there in 
the character of domestic service which reduces its stat- 
us below that of a shop-girl, a book-stitcher, a milliner’s 
or dressmaker’s assistant, or any other respectable sit- 
uation which young women fill? Nothing surely. It 
is as honorable, as necessary, and requires much more 
skill than either. If there is a preponderance of credit 
anywhere it lies to the side of domestic service; and if 
American women would only throw away their foolish 
and erroneous notions of its lack of dignity, as compared 
with other occupations, they would raise it still higher 
thanit even now stands, and with its more eflicient per- 
formance better remuneration would come. Notwith- 
standing what our young friend declared to the contra- 
ry, domestic service is quite as ladylike as any common 
female occupation.— Boston Times. 

PERPLEXING EXPERIENCE. 

A writer for Lippincott’s Magazine, in a paper headed 
“The Revolution at the South,” gives the following 
among other incidents of travel in South Carolina, Itis 
rather good :— 

A friend of mine, whom I met in Charleston, a T urk- 
ish Nestorian, was smoking in the forward car, when a 
very elegantly-dressed young lady, of complexion about 
as light as his own, entered the car and took her seat. 
She was so refined in her dress and appearance that he 
supposed that she had made a mistake, and gallantly 
suggested to her that the ladies’ car would be more agree- 


following astonishing verse was sung bya full congre- 
gation :— 

Praise be to Him who lives above; 

He shows his kindness and His love; 

Uses mankind His word to preach; 

Reached forth His hand, touched J. C. H.; 
Caused him to give, in willing mood, 

His organ to the friends of God. 





JouNNIE’s OPINION OF Doos.—Dogs is usefuller as 
cats, Mice is afeared of cats. They bite ’em. Dogs 
follers boys and catche a hog bythe ear. Hogs rare bite. 
Sheeps bite people. People eats hogs but not the Jews, 
as they and other animals that doesn’t chew the cud isn’t 
clean ones. Dogs sometimes get hit with bootjacks for 
barking of nites. Sleepy people get mad and throw at 
’em. Dogs is the best animal for man; they do more 
for man than growned hogs or koons or gotes. Gotes 
smell. The end. 


+ a a ae ae 
POWDERED charcoal is the best thing to use in scour- 
ing knives and forks, as it will not wear them out near 
so fast as brick dust, which is most commonly used. A 
small, fine-grained grindstone would be a rich thing for 
Biddy to have in the kitchen; it would whirl the grime 
off the knives in double quick, but the forks would have 
be scoured by the usual process. 














DISEASES 


— OF THE — 


HAIRand SCALP. 
DR. GEO. W. BABCOCK, 


vO. 28 WINTER STREET, BOSTON. 


j 
ff Dr. Bascock, having devoted mary pears to 
the special study of the Physiological Laws gov- 
erning the growth, color, and healthy structure of 
the Human Hair, is prepare, oy a long and suc- 


A\p\s 
‘ a\ 9 
I 

cessful experience, to treat in a 


Scientific and Rational Manner 


all cases which may be presented. 
No charge for consultation, either in person or by letter. 
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A Pamphlet and Circular on the Hair and Scalp free upon ap- 
plication, or sent by mail free of expense when requested. 
June 25. ly 
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TURKISH BATHS, 
1427 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


(Between Newton and Rutland,) 

Hot, pure air without moisture; thorough manipulation; water 
spray, Pm hony shower or plunge,—adapted to the condition of the 
bather. Preventive, Restorative, Luxurious! The 
best of all refreshers in hot weather. 

HOURS: Lapizs—l0 A. M.to 1P.M. GEnTLEMEN—6 to 8} 
A. M., 2 to9 P. M., and until 11 Wednesday and Saturday even- 
ings. (Closed Sundays). L. L. DEAN, M.D., Manager. lyMay28 


THE ORIGINAL 


Russell Hallett, 


LATE OF THE CONCERNS OF 
HALLETT, CUMSTON & ALLEN; 


HALLETT & ALLEN, 
HALLETT & CUMSTON. 


PIANO-FORTES. 


148 Tremont Street 143 


Between Temple Place and West Street. 
June 4. Opposite the C 3m 


WORK! WORK! WORK! 


Given out which may be done at home to pay for any 


’ ‘ . 
First-Class Sewing Machine. 
We have more work, a greater variety, and pay better prices 
than any other company in Boston. The work consists of all 

kinds of 

LADIES’ UNDERGARMENTS, SUITS, WRAPPERS AND 
APRONS, GENTS’ COATS, PANTS, VESTS AND SHIRTS. 
We make a specialty of our manufacturing department, conse- 

quently are not liable to be out of work. 
ta Call on or address 


ENGLEY & RICE, 


130 Tremont St., cor. Winter, 
June 11. BOSTON. 38m 














NOTICE TO WORKING-WOMEN. 
DANIEL Ss. GAMMON, 

Ne. 268 Washington Street, Boston, 
HAIR-CUTTER & WIG-MAK ER. 
LADIES’ HAIR WORK, of every description, constantly on 

hand or made to order. Private Kooms for Ladies’ Hair-Dress- 
ing and Champooing. Children’s Hair cut in the neatest style. 
Satisfaction guaranteed and prices satisfactory. 38m Apr. lo. 


MISS L. W. DREW 
Gives instruction in 
READING AND VOCAL CULTURE 
To private pupils, classes and schools, and 
Cures Stammerinyg, Lisping, 
and other vocal defects. 
Refers to Prof. L. B. Munroe, O. 8. Knapp, Esq., 21 Barrister’s 





able, when she stated that her color, not perceptible to 


a stranger, prevented her entering there. He conversed | 


with her, and found her intelligent and educated. She 
was the daughter of one of the wealthiest men of South 
Carolina. He was that evening publicly ridiculed at the 
hotel for talking to a “nigger girl,” by men who would 
have done well had they shared her refinement. A few 
days afterward, remembering the incident, and seeing a 


lady of apparantly mixed blood in the first-class car, he | 


thought she had made a mistake, and to save anything 
that might wound her feelings, he politely suggested to 
her to change to the forward, second-class car. She col- 
ored up, highly insulted, and calling her husband from 
outside, screamed, “This man calls me a nigger!” The 
husband got into a towering rage, and came near laying 
violent hands on my poor innocent friend. He was 
only restrained by some passengers, who explained his 
Position as a foreigner, unacquainted with American 
peculiarities. 

Tue Hon. J.C. Hammond having presented an or- 
gan to.a church in Sheflield, Conn., at its dedication the 


Hall, C. W. Slack, Esq., and Rev. E. E. Hale. 
Rooms at 35 Winter street, Boston. Hours from 2 to5 P.M. 
June 18. 3m 


| J). J. WESLEY KELLEY, Successor to his father, 
the late Dr. J. CLAWson KELLEY, and Associate Founder 
| of the Analytical System of Medicine, can be consulted at his 
| only office in Boston, 
206 Tremout St., between Boylston and Lagrange, 
every Saturday, Sunday and Monday, on Diseases of the Liver, 
| Lungs, Heart, Kidneys, Spleen, and all wiseases of the Organic Sys- 
| tem; likewise, all impurities of the blood and other fluids, as Scrof- 








| ula, Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, and every descripion of Humor. La- 
| dies and gentlemen are respectfully invited to call. Uttice advice 
FREE. 

All the well-known remedies originating with my father, Dr. J. 
Clawson Kelley, and myself, Dr. J. Wesley Kelley, can be had only 
at my office, as above. All others purporting to be genuine are 
spurious, and the sick are hereby cautioned against using them. 

J. WESLEY KELLEY, A. P., 
Sele Proprictor of the Kelley Remedies. 
June 18. 4t 


ECALCOMANTE,DIAPHANIEand MATERIALS 

for WAX FLOWERS, FRUIT, &c. Instruction in Decal- 
comanie FREE. Also instructions in Wax Work, Diaphanie for 
Stained Glass Transparencies, &c., &c. 


MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, 


Importer and Dealer in material for the above styles of work, 351 
WASHINGTON S?. (next the Boston Theatre), Boston, Mass, 
May 28. ly 





BENEDICT HALL & CO.’S 
CELEBRATED 
NEW YORK BOOTS, 
For Ladies’, Misses and Children’s Wear. 

The greatest inducements will be offered for a few weeks to all 
those desiring fine boots. Having on hand a large stock of goods 
made by this firm, and it being their determination to let the New 
England poops know by experience what fine goods they make, 
have concluded to put the price of their work within the reach of 
all. These boots are pronounced by those who have used them to 
be the best-fitting and wearing goods they have ever worn. We 
invite all to call and see them, as we feel sure of securing a future 
customer from every one who tries a pair of these boots. . Remem- 
ber that they are made on all widths and fullnesses, thus enabling 


us to fit all feet. 
JUNE PRICE LIST. 


Ladies French Kid Button........ ...... 5.50, former price $7.00 
“ American Kid Button. ........... 4.50, bad « 5 
« French Calf, Button. .....000.000 4.50, o eo 6.00 
“French Pebbied Goat Button. .... 4.50, - = 5.50 
« « “ “* — Polish -. 3.50, a « 4.50 
“ Serge Button French Kid foxed 5.00, a “ 6.00 
“ oad sed American “ ad 4.25, sad * 5.00 
“ “ “ Goat “ 4.50, “ “ 5.50 
“ “ Polish “ “ 3.75, “ “ 4.50 
bad O Ba sdeecssecosevsas ce 3.75, sad o 4.50 
e ©. Be adit tncaeiscener nese Me sf o 4.00 
« 1: weet nnceaanen 3.00, o “ 4.00 

Also, a large stock of Misses’ and Children’s Boots, which will 


be sold in the same ratio. 

We wish it to be understood that these goods are not shop- 
worn or out of style, neither a bankrupt stogk, but in the latest 
styles, fresh and handsome. 


SOHN MAN“FIELD & SON, 
2t 


June 18. 14 Tremont Row. 
HOMEOPATHIC 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
WANTED, 


r al 
COMPETENT WOMEN 
As SOLICITORS, to insure the 200,000 women and children in 
New England who need insurance. The success of this company, 
its low rates (lower than any other Company), and its liberal com- 
mission, afford a rare opportunity for female enterprise. 


J. W. TALBOT, General Agent for New England. 


June lS. Office 130 Tremont Si., Boston, 3m 


DR. WINDSHIP’S PROCESS 
Doubles strqigth in three months, promotes health to an equal 
degree, and is invaluable in the treatment of Asthma, Dyspepsia, 
Obesity, Pulmonary Phthisis (first stage), Chronic Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Torpor of Liver and Bowels, and General Debility. 

Office hours from 8} A.M. to7 P.M., at 861 WasHINGTON St., 
first door north of Boston Theatre. ly June 18. 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1870. 





CHANGE VF FORM. 


THE WOMAN'S ADVOCATE, 


Devoted to Woman: Her Social and Political Equality. 





Published every Saturday, at Dayton, Ohio. 
MIRIAM M. COLE, 

A. J. BUYER, } 
MARGARET V. LONGLEY, Corresponpine Epitor. 


The Apvocatsx enters upon its Third Volume on the lst of Jan- 
uary, 1870, in quarto form, of eight pages of five columns,e n- 
larged and materially improved in typographical appearance. 

The publisher has spared neither pains nor expense to place the 
ADVocATE in the foremost rank of the papers devoted to woman's 
enfranchisement, and his successful eiforts in tlie past are an earn- 
est of his intentions in the future 





EpITors. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 


The WoMAN’s ApvocaTeE is the production of the almost uni- 
versal agitation of the question of woman’s rights and wrongs, 
both if and out of marriage. It is doing good work in the weedy 
tields of social rights and wrongs of woman, and has occasionally 
a good word to say also for man, who also needs it. We bid it 
aud the cause God-speed.— Banner of Light. 


The Dayton Woman’s ApvocaTE has come out enlarged and 
improved. It is a bright, plucky, wide-awake advocate of the 
cause of woman. Its tone is unexceptionable; it is fearless and 
trenchant, and strikes home every time, It is doing yeoman ser- 
vice in the good cause, and should have a most generous patron- 
age.—Mrs. Livermore, in the Agitator. 

The Woman’s Apvocarte, published at Dayton, Ohio, battles 
manfully for woman’s wages, suffrage, equal rights, and a chance 
in the world generally for the sex we all adore and yet abuse.— 
Springsield Republican. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
$2.50 per year, invariably in advance. 


CLUB RATES, 





ORD CURING, GUD FON 0.66005 cvrescess ces cvecesceees $6.50 
BO I, SO BE 0 6a ke nsesarciecccescevenscce 20.00 
(And an extra copy to getter-up of club.) 

po BR ee 


(And an extra copy to getter-up of club.) 





All remittances should be made by draft, or Post Office money 
order, payable to the order of J. J. Betvittx. When these can 
not be procured, send the money in a registered letter. 

Specimen copies sent on receipt of two-cent stamp for postage. 

Address J. J. BELVILLE, Publisher and Proprietor, 

March 26. Dayton, Ohio. 
BURTON & PIERCE, 
WHOLESALE GROCERS, 

50 and 52 Michigan Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ly 


DOGGETT, BASSETT & HILLS, 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 
BOOTS AND SHOES, 

29 and 31 Lake Street, 
Corner of Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ly 





Aug. 14. 


HENRY W. KING & CO, 
Manufacturers and Jobbers of 


Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 
4and 6 Lake St., Chicago. 
BROWNINGS KING & CO., 326 and 328 Broadway, N.Y 
Aug. 14. ly 
CHARLES P. KELLOGG & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO 


KING, KELLOGG & CO., 


Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 
24 and 26 Lake St., Chicago. 
Aug.l4. P. V. KELLOGG & CO., Utica, N. Y. ly 


KIRTLAND, ORDWAY & CO, 
SUCCESSORS TO 
FISKE, KIRTLAND & CO., 
Maunafacturers and Whelesale Dealers 
BOoOoTs AND SHOES. 


No. 43 Lake Street, Chicago. 








THE 


LIBERAL CHRISTIAN. 


A Large, Eight-page Weekly Paper, 


FOR FAMILY READING. 


REV. J. B. HARRISON, Editer. 


Almost universally conceded to be one of the ablest and best 
religious papers in the world, containing articles from the ablest 
writers in the country, correspondence from all parts of this coun- 
try and Europe, a literary department of unrivalled excellence, 
readings for the fireside and the young, besides a fresh discussion 
of the important questions of the day, and an interesting summa* 
ry of Religious intelligence and the news of the week. 

This is one of the largest double-size Religious weeklies pub- , 
lished, beautifully printed with large new type on white paper, 
and is in all respects 


A Complete Family Newspaper, 


Having for its object the Investigation and Presentation 


ESSENTIAL CHRISTIAN TRUTH, 


IN THE SPIRIT OF 


Christian Love and Liberty 


among professing Christians of every name and sect. 


Contributions from the best writers of the country fill its pages 
weekly. Among its regular contributors are 


REV. HENRY W. BELLOWS, D.D., 
REV. ORVILLE DEWEY, D.D., 
REV. FREDERIC H. HEDGE, D.D., 
REV. W. R. ALGER, 
REV. ROBERT COLLYER, 
REV. A. D. MAYO, 
REV. GEO. H. HEPWORTH, 
REV. CHAS. H. BRIGHAM, 
REV. A. P. PUTNAM, 
REV. C. C. SHACKFORD, 
REV. R. P. STEBBINS, 
REV. E. E. HALE, 
> REV. 8. H. CAMP, 
And scores of other leading writers from all parts of the country, 
such as 


ELLIOTT COUES, Pu. D., 
J. H. WARNER, 


REV. D. A, WASSON, 
And others. 


Send for aspecimen copy, and the paper will be mailed free. 
TERMS.--THREE DOLLARS A YEAR. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


One insertion (per line). ........6 seecesecceecess 25 cents. 
One month O © seccesse Cceeecceccvseccces =» 
Threw MOMS ccccevevccccccnsse Gevevees 18 “ 
Six months 6 © Jccccceceoces eoccccce coos 
One year 6 +H cvcncesecosesoossons cases » * 
Special notices ““ “oo. eee PTTTTTTTTi tree a © 


Advertisements not exceeding 6 lines, 30 cents per line, each 
time. Space occupied by cuts, double price. Double columns, 
one and a half price. Marriage or Death Notices, 50 cents. Ad- 
vertisers are requested to send in their orders as early as 10 A.M. 
on Tuesday of each week, in order to secure their insertion. 





Address al] communications on business 
J. N. HALLECK, Manager, 

P. 0. Box 6695, New York City. 
ELASTIC SPONGE GOODS, 


For which a Silver Medal and Diploma was awarded at the last 


Apr. 23. 





MECHANICS’ FAIR IN THIS CITY. 


Elastic Sponge 


Is far preferable to Hair, as it retains its elasticity, is healthy, eco- 
nomical and 
FREE FROM MOTHS OR OTHER INSECTS. 
Abundant testimonials from our most prominent citizens, who 
have thoroughly tested it, ean be produced. Send for Deseriptive 
Pamphlet and Circular. 


In addition to our Sponge Goods, we offer for sale a fine assort- 
ment of 
Black Walnut, Ash, Chestnut, and 
Painted Chamber Sets; Book- 
Cases, Ilat-Trees, Side- 
boards, Wardrobes, 
VCry KOCey 


From the well-known Manufactory of BADGER & BATCHEL- 
LER, at Manufacturers’ prices. 





Charles L. 


121 SUMMER STREET, 


Fowle, 








Aug 14. JAS. P. FISKE, St. Leuis, Me. ly 


June ll. BOSTON. Gt 
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LETTER FROM SAXONY. 


DRESDEN, Saxony, June, 1870. 

Frau von Marenholtz-Bulow, being a pupil of Frobel, 
and his personal friend, owes to him that inspiration 
which enables her to live for the promulgation of his 
idea. While Germany was grieving to see the revolu- 
tion of 1848 quashed by absvlutism, and while despon- 
deney befell the friends of the people everywhere, she 
went from place to place to preach a regeneration of 
mankind, and rested not until the prohibition which 
the ignorance of a Prussian minister had laid on Kin- 
dergarten was retracted. Now Berlin has become the 
headquarters of Frobel’s influence. 

Year after year she has been lecturing to mothers 
during the winter months, to teach them their duties, 
and even in the heat of summer, when seeking recrea- 
tion at some watering-place, she never missed the occa- 
sion to gather votaries to her creed. Subsequently she 
has visited England, France, Holland and Belgium, and 
has induced the boards of education in those countries 
to take notice of Frobel’s system, and to introduce it. 
The Grand Duchess Héléne, of Russia, went to Berlin | 
to be initiated into it by Victoria’s daughter, who pat- 
ronizes it for the sake of her own children, and has 
since sent young ladies from Petersburg to be taught 
by Frau von Marenholtz; and in Russia all the colleges 
for ladies now have a Kindergarten attached. 

Why, then, has America remained behindhand in 
taking notice of a system that has proved its value by 
living on and germinating, notwithstanding all the diffi- 
culties thrown in its way? Why has that great country, 
generally so eager to seize every new idea, and proud to 
go ahead in all other questions relative to civilization— 
why has it in this instance slighted the opportunity of | 
procuring for her sons and daughters that early training, 
which alone can lead to a morality at which nations aim 
that are blessed with Christian ethics. 

As far as we can learn there are, up to the present 
day,no more than two Kindergartens existing in the 
United States; for nursery gardens established by ladies 
who are not trained in the system of Frobel fall widely 
off from what Frobel aimed at, and although children 
may pass in them their early childhood and be out of 
harm’s way in them, still these advantages are of that 
negative kind, which may be compared to the goodness 
that merely refrains from doing evil. 

The system of Frobel grew up out of the idea of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, that a child’s education ought to be- 
gin at its birth. He also has had Pestalozzi for a notice- 
able predecessor. Still, both of them have to fall to the 
ground before a principle that promises a regeneration 
to mankind. Rousseau at best aimed at an education of 
individuals, which does not involve society. 

Parents not initiated in Frobel’s system, in visiting 
these bastard Kindergarten, may not remark any differ- 
ence—as, indeed, at first sight it is not traceable; but if 
they could speak to Frau von Marenholtz-Bulow, she 
would tell them at once how great the mistake they had 





made, and how it must pervert a system when nothing 
but its outer garment is used. 

Frobel, moreover, means that mothers are to be 
taught how to train infants; and so far as we are aware 
of it, American mothers have as yet not begun to learn | 
what he teaches concerning this. According to Frobel, | 
no young lady should consider her education finished 
before she has attended a course of lectures on his sys- 
tem, to give her an idea of the responsibility laid on her 
in case she marries and has to bring up children. He 
considers it of the utmost importance to prepare our girls 
for their grand mission in this world; and Frau von 
Marenholtz, coinciding perfectly with him in this re- 
spect, has endeavored to point out to mothers the duty 
to have their daughters instructed in a science, the most 
important of all. 

It is in fact incomprehensible, that such a responsible 
office as the rearing of a human being could be trusted 
for so long a time to hands as ignorant about the matter 
a3 our young mothers mostly are; because any mistake 
on their part not only vents itself on their little ones, | 
but becomes the awful inheritance of sons and daugh- 
ters in future generations. This responsibility ought to 
be the more dreaded, as they have no help on their side 
to advise them, except in England, which country we | 
may call the paradise of children; for there a system of 
upper and under nurses has long been prevalent in the 
upper classes of society, which allows a young mother 
to learn from an experienced teacher. These upper 
nurses of England have found their way to some fami- 
lies of rank and property in Germany, and are duly ap- 





preciated. But in general we possess nothing of the 
kind. Our nurses are ignorant young girls, who serve 
under an ignorant young mother, and when they grow | 
older, they prefer some other occupation to the duties of 
the nursery, for which little is paid. 

Frobel requires fit nurses to assist a mother who is up | 
to her duties. Frau von Marenholtz has introduced the | 
system of educating them in the Kindergarten in Ber- | 
lin, and Frau Johanna Goldschmidt has made the same 
attempt in Hamburg, and with great success. Up- 
wards of three hundred young nursery-maids have left 
her establishment and found places in families where 
their services are duly appreciated, and the request for | 
them is such that it cannot be satisfied by half. 


Have American ladies done anything as yet to join in 
these endeavors to give their infants nurses trained for 
their vocation ? Have American mothers tried for them- 
Selves to be initiated in the system of Frobel? Which 
to reject, or which to approve of,is not possible to know, 
before it has been examined. Until now no request 
has come to us to provide American mothers with Kin- 
dergartnerinen, or trained nurses for their infants, and 
still they are rich enough to afford these advantages for 
their children. Their finishing-schools as yet have no 
Kindergarten attached to them to teach to their daugh- 
ters duties, which even in Petersburg belong to a finish- 
ed education. As American icdies go ahead in asking 





| for political rights, we wish they would also go ahead 


in teaching their daughters the duties of mothers. 
AMELY BOELTE. 


LETTER FROM IOWA. 


OsKALOosA, IowA, June 22, 1870. 

My Dear JourRNAL:—The subsidence of the Wo- 
man Suffrage Convention was followed in the natural 
order by a peace convention. The two seem thus al- 
lied, the one a true sequence of the other. 
in the formation of a State society, the discussion of 
important questions, and the election of delegates to 
the national convention soon to occur. 

Your correspondent had the pleasure of submitting a 
scheme which she has substantially advocated for near- 
ly thirty years, viz: That there should be called a con- 
vention of delegates from all the civilized nations, and 
that a plan be submitted by which a supreme court of 
nations should be organized, the Chief Justices of every 
nation so represented to >e, ex-officio, entitled to a seat 
on this bench, and that all differences between nations 
should be submitted to this court when properly consti- 
tuted. This would soon enable nations to dispense 
with the cumbrous and expensive preparations for war, 
and thus the burdens of taxation might be greatly light- 
ened, while the men now so ignobly idling their time 
in camps, or rotting in decaying hulks, could turn to 
the yet waste places of the earth and cause them to 
blossom like the rose. 

It was noticeable that the old non-resistant theory 
was not much affected. It was left for individual appli- 
cation, while the object sought was a manly and reason- 
able adjustment of real or supposed grievances. This 
will in the end, no doubt, result in good and wise ar- 
rangements for the common interests of humanity. The 
Indian question was somewhat considered, and the 
President’s policy heartily endorsed. 

Just at present, growing corn has the most cause for 
rejoicing in the hot sunshine, while mortals imitate the 
feathered bipeds by lolling in the shade, with arms 
a-kimbo in imitation of wings outspread, Of course it 
is rather warm weather for conventions, lectures and the 
like, but a debate calls out a good audience even now. 
Mrs. Bloomer and myself came here yesterday morning, 
and learned that there was little excitement, though 
some interest. We circulated our handbills, got ourselves 
before the public in this way, but more especially by 
saying that we would gladly discuss the question with 
any one who was willing to appear as the champion of 
the opposition. The result was a crowded hall, and 
great enthusiasm. The debate was opened after a brief 
lecture by Mrs. Bloomer; Mrs. Cutler stated the claims 
of the woman to the ballot, and some of the prominent 
reasons therefor, 

She was followed by Mr. A. C. Edmunds, of Mt. 
Pleasant, a man of a good degree of thought, but like 
many others, Bushnell included, he had thought on both 


| sides till he did not quite know on which side he was. 


The evening was so far spent that it was concluded to 
meet again to-night. People are discussing it even de- 
spite the heat, so we hope for a good hearing. 

Yours truly, H. M. T. CurLer. 
ilaihisicenscaiceeraimenneliiainieiicicmmeineivens 

Tue World published an interesting account from 
their London correspondent of an interview had by him 
with the distinguished and liberal statesman, John 
Bright, on the subject of suffrage to women. The 
ground taken by him in presenting his bill for the en- 
franchisement of a certain class of women, was that 
every person had a right to be represented, directly or 
indirectly, in the atfairs of the nation. The bill was in- 
tended as a supplement to Disraeli’s act of 1866, grant- 
ing what is known in England as household suffrage ; 
that is, that every man who was a head of a family, oc- 
cupied a house and paid the rates, no matter how small 
the rates might be, should have the vote. His effort, 
therefore, is not for universal suffrage to women, but 
only to those women, spinsters and widows, who are 
householders, and, in the case of the latter, frequently 
heads of families, This would have enfranchised about 
300,000 women, dne-seventh of the voting population. 

fences tangrenen aed 





A LAw passed at the late session of the Pennsylvania 
Legislature provides that hereafter in that State, when- 
ever any husband, from drunkenness, profligacy, or any 
other cause, shall, for two successive years, desert his 
wife, or neglect, or refuse to live with her and provide 
for her, she shall, as to every species and description of 
property, whether real, personal or mixed, owned by or 
belonging to her, have all the rights and privileges of a 


femme sole, \o purchase or sell and convey the same as 


if she were unmarried; and also that it shall be lawful 
for any married woman as aforesaid to sue and be sued 
in her own name upon all contracts, and to sue her 
husband in her own name, to recover the possession of 
her real estate—or the thereof, as if she were unmarried. 
ennittniantibibanamisettinaalinin sahil 

Pror. SEELEY, author of “Ecce Homo,” has just 
completed a course of lectures to woman on Koman 
History, at the Government Institution of Kensington. 
There were two hundred in the class. The lecture- 
rooms at Cambridge University have been thrown open 
to women. A short time ago the first examinations 
ever opened to woman in Ireland were passed by twen- 
ty-eight candidates at Trinity College, Dubiin. The 
Dutch are alarmed at a decree of the government of 
Holland opening the examinations for apothecaries to 
women. The Russian government has opened the doors 
of medical schools to both sexes; and a commissioner 
has been sent from France to England for the purpose 
of investigating this “movement.” So the work goes on. 


PARTICULAR NOTICE. 

We have enlarged our Sewing Machine Rooms at the old stand, 
106 Tremont street, and with increased facilities we are prepared 
to offer all kinds of SEWING MACHINES on very easy 
terms by instalments, and special inducements to cash customers, 
Remember the number, 106 Trement s.reet, first floor, the 
most convenient place in the city. 

June 11. 3m JOHN D.CLAPP & CO. 


E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CON VE YANG ED ts, 

_Ne. 5 Pemberton Square (Room 23), Boston. 
Examination of ‘Titles of Real Estate in all the Counties of the 
Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds of Instruments relating 
to Real and Persona! Estate. 

Epwarkp G. STeVENS. 

June 25. 





Mary E. caer, 


DR. W. F. STONE, 


Surgeon Dentist, 
25 Winter Street (over Chandler’s), Reem 10, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ta” Dentistry in all its branches. 6m May 14. 





It resulted ° 


| 





MRS. PAIGE, 


f the New Inductive and Eclectic 
eho ont sn ehod for the Pianoforte. 


Rooms 14 Chauncy Street, Boston. 
Mrs. P. gives her personal attention to qualifying teachers and 
pupils. Reference—V. Dirson & Co, ly July 2. 
SILVER MEDAL 
Awarded to Mrs. B. A. STEARNS 
for her IMPROVED FOLDING 
DIAGRAM, the most complete 
method for cutting Ladies and 
} Children’s dresses ever offered to 
the publie, and will be sent by mail 
(postage free), with full directions 
for use, on receipt of $1.50. Ad- 
dress Mrs. B. A. STEARNS, Acton 
Centre, Mass. 
Agents wanted on very liberal terms. 3m July 2. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH! 
Inserted on a new principle, never before used in Boston until 
used by the subseriber. Itis a patent soft lining or flexible rubber, 
for the inside of plates resting on the gums, making it perfectly 
easy and more secure in all cases, I do not come before the pub- 
lie with any crude or untested experiment, The inventor has 
given it various and thorough trials for more than three years, 
with mouths which every other known device has failed on, and 
always with complete success. T'he most dificult cases solicited. 

TEETH EXTRACTED by the use of Nirrous Oxyp 
Gas without pain or giving any disagreeable shock to the patient. 
Terms for all operations made known on application, which in 
every case will be found very reasonable. 

DR. J. We. SAWYER, 
SURGEON DEN'VIST, 
July 2. 12 Winter St., Boston, Mass. ly 


Sophia C. Jones, M. D., 
Ne. 30 East Concord Street, 
BOSTON. 

OFFICE HOURS FROM 2 TO 5 O'CLOCK, P. M. 
May 21. 
THE “OLD OAKEN BUCKET” 


Paintings, by Mrs. J. A. Day, are on free exhibition at 








149 (A) Tr t St., B ’ Room 8. 
A truthful representation of the scenery described in the song. 
June 4. 3m 





GEORGE H. RICHARDSON, 
PIANOFORTE TUNER, 
Orders left with F. ZUCHTMAN, 

No. 313 Washington Street, Boston. 


Apr. 30. (GF PIANOS FOR SALE OR TO LET._49 ly 





-WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 130 Second A venue, coruer Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at Bellevue Hospi- 
tal, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and the City Dispensaries, They 
receive practical training in the New York Infirmary, which 
treats about seven thousand patients annually. 

Spring term commences first Monday in April. For announce- 
ments and particulars address the Secretary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


1288 d Avy » New York City. 
Jan, 22. 








Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


PUBLISHED BY 
The American Weoman’« Suffrage Association. 


No.1. HENRY WARD BEECHER—Address at the Cooper In- 
stitute, New York, Feb. 2, 1860. 

No.2. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speech in the New York 
Constitutional Convention, July 19, 1867. 

No.3. JOHN STUART MILL—Speech in the British Parlia- 
ment, May 20, 1867. 

No.4. THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON—“Ought Wo- 
man to Learn the Alphabet?’’ From the Atlantic 
Monthly, February, 1859. 

No.5. SAMUEL E.SEWALL—“The Legal Condition of Women 
in Massachusetts.”” Prepared in 1869, 

No.6. GEORGE F. HOAR—“Woman’s Right and the Public 
Welfare.’ Speech before a Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, April 14, 1869. 

No.7. JOHN HOOKER—*The Bible and Woman Suffrage.” 

No. 8. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—“ Fair Play for Women.” 
An Address delivered before the American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, in Steinway Hall, New York, May 12, 
1870. 


‘ 





For sale at the office of 
The Woman’s Journal, 
3 Tremont Place, Boston. 

Price 5 cents, singly; four for 10 cents; $2 per hundred. 

(> Single copies will be sent by mail postpaid on receipt of 
5 cents, or four for 10 cents, free of postage. 

Also, Joun Sruart MILL’s late admirable work, ‘The Subjec- 
tion of Women.” 25 cts., or 30 cts. by mail. 


so WORK FOR THE LADIEs. 


CHOICE OF ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 
SEWING MACHINES, 
For any lady willing to 
WORK AT HOME, 

To pay for one. 

Good Operators make $1.50 to $2.50 per day. 


We sell our own Machines, and if the work is not furnished as 
agreed, you need not pay forthe Machine. Plenty of time given. 


Willard & Cutter, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
LADIES’ UNDER-GARMENTS, 


265 Washington, cor. Winter Street (up stairs). 
June 4. 3m 


MRS. LEYON. 
Magnetic and Eclectic Physician, 


554 WASHINGTON STREET. 
Entrance same as to Parker Fraternity Hall. 
June 18. 


- MISS H. W. MERRILL, 
Teacher of Drawing and Painting, 


34 STUDIO BUILDING. 
May 21. ly 


WALKING MADE EASY. 
Separate Rooms fer Ladies and Gentlemen. 
KR. N. KENISON & SUN 
SURGEON CiLtbMOPODISTS, 


7 Temple Place, 
Patronized by PRINCE NAPOLEON, Sept. 24, 1861. 
CORNS, 25 ceuts euch. NAILS, 50 cts. to $1.00. 
Diseases of the feet cured without pain or inconvenience to the 
patient. Dr. K. has had over 28 years of successful practice. Re- 
fers to physicians and surgeons of Boston and vicinity. 
Hours from 7 A.M. to¥ P.M. Open on Sunday. ly May 7. 














A. M. McPHAIL & c.o, 


MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED 


ih sé 
Star,” “Crown” and “Grand” 
PIANOS. 

_Mayl4. No. 385 Washington street. 6m 
MARSTON’S DINING-SALOON, 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Nos. 23, 25 and 27 Brattle Streets 
BOSTON. 

Mar.5. RUSSELL MARSTON, Preopricter. tf 


a DON’T WEAR TEETH 


( ep 4 roof of the mouth, when you can have them insert- 


ed WITHOUT, by 
BRIGHAM & HOLLACE, 
May 21. DENTISTS, 36 Winter Street, ly 





MRs. CURTIS, 
(Formerly Mrs. Carter,) 
Fashionnble Dress and Cloak Maker; 
No. 6 Hamilton Place, Room 8, Boston. Dresses fitted for 1.00. 
Suits cut, basted and stitched for 32.00. 3m June 11. 











A. A. WALKER, 
322 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 
All materials for Oil, W¢*er-Color and Pastel-Painting, Draw- 
ing and Wax-Flower Making, the best Wax in market, leo- 
mania, &c., &e., Wholesale and Retail. 
Orders by mail and Express promptly attended to. 3m Apr. 16 














PIANO FORTES. 
BRADBURY, FISCHER’S, UNLON PIANO co., 


and AMERICAN PIANOS, of New York, 
ALL FIRST-CLASS MAKERS. 





New Boston Pianos, Seven Octave............... ++. 8250, 
New Seven Octave, Carved Legs. .........s0eeeeeees 275. 
Bee SI GE on kcccincnnenn.g64n0ds6.0de0se6esners 300. 


Second-hand Pianos, all prices. A large assortment of Piano 
Covers and Stools, very low. 
Uy, tates, 206 Washington Sirret, Boston, 
Mar. 12. 6m Ae -LADD & CoO. 


WHIRLWIND 
Carpet Sweeper 
AND DUST ERADICA'TOR. 
(PATENTED JuNx 8, 1869.) 

It is Congnes not only for sweeping, but also for gathering, tak- 
ing up, anc —s the light particles of dust and lint which it 
is impossible to so etfectually handle or remove by any other de- 
vice. It has no rotary brush or other machinery that will wear 
or injure the carpet, and it does not raise the dust in the room. 
it accomplishes its work by creating a strong current or draft of 
AIR, which is made to pass over the surface of the carpet into the 
machine. It works close to the walls of the room, and, unlike 
the Rotary Sweepers, no broom is required in connection with it, 
SALESROOMS: 

Junell. 16 TEMPLEE PLACE. lit 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
Specialty, Diseases of Women and Children. 
Dr. Colby brings both professional skill and experience to her 
aid, in the treatment and cure of all 
CHRONIC DISEASES. 
Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 


OFFICE+-579 Tremont St t 
near Unien Park, , Boston. 


Office Hours from 10 A. M. to 4 P, M., Saturdays and Sundays 
excepted, 6m Jan. 15. 


HOT WEATHER LUXURY. 
Housekeeping Made Easy 


BY USING THE 


SUPERIOR ‘ 


GAS COOKING-STOVE, 


which works as perfectly as the best Stove or Range in use. 
, Warranted to Bake, Broil, and Heat Irons with pertect satisfao- 
tion. 

Constantly on hand a choice selection of 


Gas and Kerosene Chandeliers, 
Brackets, Lamps, &c., &c. 
AT MODERATE PRICES. 


W. iH. Souther & Co., 








Tune 25. - No. 20 Boylston Sireet. = im n 
“THE ADVANCED THOUGHT OF NEW 
ENGLAND.” 


**The Commonwealth,’? 
NEWSPAPER, 
trusts to lend a helping hand to 
ALL, GUOD CAUSES, 
struggling for permanence to benefit the world,— 
The Eradication of Caste in Social State, 
The Protection and Elevation of Woman, 
Universal Toleratiou of all Conditions, 
Upposition to Gigantic Monopolies, 
Lxposure of Shams, new or old, 
Honest Wages for Honest Work, 
and, in short, whatever will make the world better by its advoca- 
cy or detense. To this end we shall pay particular attention to 


HOME AND FOREIGN CURRKRESPONDENCE, 
which will be enlarged and improved. 
LECTURES AND LETTERS 
from men of brains and convictions, Whose utterances command 


respect, and 

INDEPENDENT CRITICISM 
in all departments of thought, whether POLITICAL, LITERA- 
RY, MUsICAu, ARTISTIC, or DKAMALIL. 


]From a Massachusetts clergyman in Florida.] 

I received a bundle of Commonweutihs, the other day, from 
home—a surprise aud a pleasure in this unknown place, fifteen 
hundred miies from old Boston and civilization. 1 never knew 
the value of the newspaper till 1 went into the wilderness. 1t has 
an odor of humanity about it which is truly refreshing. 1 want 
the Commonwealth sent to me here, regularly. Lenjoy your liter- 
ary notes and reports of lectures as much as anything. ‘To catch 
a stray sentence of Emerson or Weiss out here gives me a feeli 
somewhat akin, I imagine, to that which the early Christians ba 
on lirst hearing a saying of Jesus Christ. 

{From the Boston 7'ra.seript. 

The Commonwealth is a “radical” paper, vivaciously and ably 
conducted, spicy and bright, earnest in defense of its special 
friends, and usually good-natured in its treacment of those from 
whom it differs. itis frank in the expression of its own views, 
and professes to grant to others the freedom it claims tor itself. 
We .requently do not agree with it, and occasionally tind our- 
selves the subject of its criticisms and witticisms. Nevertheless, 
we cordially recommend it to the conservative as well as progres- 
sive portion of the community, as a journal well worth reading, 
for its wide-awake spirit and pluck. 


“THE COMMONWEALTH” 
is firmly established, and is read by thousands of intelligent peo 
ple. This fact has arrested the attention of 
ADVERTISERS, 
who have found the Communwealth 


An Excellent Medium of Communication with the Fublic 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
One copy, one year, to city subscribers. ............-83.00 
One copy, One year, to mail subseribers........+--++ 2.0 
Gr Remit funds in Moxxy Onvers or KxGistTERED LETTERS 
to ensure safely. 
Addresss 


Charles W. Slack, 


(“Tus CoMMONWEALTH,"’) 
8 Bremfield Street, Boston, Mass. tf 





Apr. 9. 
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